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Editorial 


Church Music Owing to. the character of this issue of the AMERICAN LUTHERAN, commemo-. 

rating as it does the four-hundredth anniversary of the first Lutheran hymnal, 
it naturally behooves us to seek to bring our editorial comment into harmony with the general tone 
of this number. That places us in a quandary. We ought to write about music, and we confess a 
rather abysmal ignorance regarding music. And it is dangerous as well as dishonest to make any pre- 
tensions of knowledge which we do not possess. We love music and have a sort of indefinite feeling 
and intuition as to what kind of music should be used in our church services, but we make no claim 
of being able to speak with authority. We have sufficient sense of musical propriety to rejoice in 
the efforts of such agencies as the St. Olaf Choir and our Lutheran organ genius, Mr. Edward 
Rechlin, to create and foster a taste for the treasures of Lutheran music, and we can be carried away 
in real spiritual devotion by the efforts of such agencies, but we cannot speak intelligently in technical 
terms and no doubt miss many of the details and niceties which enthuse the real musician. Again it 
is perhaps our ignorance which puts us out of sympathy with the effort on the part of some “experts” 
to confine us to the ancient masters and to bind our Lutheran service to an iron-clad musical routine 
which tends to heaviness. We disagree with those who claim that only hymns translated from the 
German are permissible in our English Lutheran services and that everything which did not originate 
in an early Lutheran setting is valueless. We have sat through English services that were so decidedly 
“translated” as to rob them of all life and spirit. We are inclined to “boost” enthusiastically the in- 
comparable glories uf Lutheran hymnology, and we have enough musical sense to abhor the worthless 
musical jingles of the revival type; but we do protest that the American Lutheran Church cannot be 
bound down to use only the often difficult tunes and heavy translations of some of our German 
hymns. We use the old Lutheran hymns frequently, but our own hymnal contains other beautiful 
hymns that are not of Lutheran origin. You cannot expect a mission congregation to sing the “Grosser 
Glaube,” or “Jesaia, dem Propheten.”” While the general tendency is to permit a rapid degeneration in 
musical taste in our congregations, we want to take this opportunity to voice our protest against the 
other extreme, for which we also have proponents in our midst. 


The Organist Again we profess ignorance. We do not know much about the organ. But 

there is no doubt that the lack of appreciation of the glorious contribution to 
our musical lore made by Lutheran masters, and the increasing taste in our circles for light and worth- 
less music can be laid at the door of our organists. Our churches do not always exercise sufficient 
care in the choice of organists. Mere facility of technique is not sufficient recommendation for the ap- 
pointment of Lutheran organists. Particularly since the organ has become an accessory of the moving 
picture house we have an increasing number of organ gymnasts who can “emote” effectually to provide 
the atmosphere for some lurid melodrama but whose “art”? would be entirely out of place in a church 
service. Whereas the so-called services in many churches have become occasions of entertainment, the 
Lutheran Church as a whole seeks to retain for the church service the distinctive atmosphere of de- 
yout worship. The dignity of the service cannot be maintained with a frivolous, light-headed organist. 
The solemnity of real worship cannot stand out from a background of semi-jazz or sentimental slush. 
The organist must have first of all some musical taste and sense of fitness. It seems almost to be a pre- 
requisite that he or she be a sincere Christian. A certain Christian consciousness seems to be necessary 
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in order to help create the spiritual atmosphere through means of thoughtfully selected music. The 
Lutheran service is distinctive. It does not want to make any concessions to the tendency to cheapen | 
and secularize the house of worship. “The audience is there to be edified and not to be entertained. 
And the music may enhance or distract from the edification. Lutheran organists should by all means 
be chosen from Lutheran circles, since such are most apt to adapt themselves to the spirit of the Lu- 
theran service. 


But experience has proven that even Lutheran organists are not immune against the temptation 
to degrade the service and inject a strange note of worldliness into the solemn hour of worship. We 
again point out that we are not musically trained, but even our untrained sense of propriety rebels 
against the rendition of the ‘““Dance of the Demons” as a postlude in a communion service. We find our 
whole spiritual equilibrium out of kilter when the organist gives us light tripping melodies from some 
book of piano pieces, entitled ‘““The Rustling Leaves” or “The Rippling Brook,” as interludes during 
the communion hymn. (We know, because we had to sit in direct line of vision of the organist’s 
music.) We do not find it conducive to a worshipful attitude when as a prelude we have to listen 
to.a tremulous rendition of ““The Rosary,’’ with the vox humana prominent. Nor do we feel edified 
when the “Humoresque” is given as an offertory. We feel rather muddled up when after the joyous 
singing of “O that I had a thousand voices” we must sit through a wailing rendition of the ‘“Miserere’’ 
from “Il Trovatore.”’ Exaggeration? Not at ali. “These things are happening. We refrain from 
expressing our feeling towards the offending organist and the pastor who does not restrain him. An 
organist is to round out the service. He is to provide the musical foil for the sermon. ‘The service 
must be a harmonious whole. ‘There must be no jarring notes. The organist must select his numbers 
to fit the hymns. He will find it a distinct advantage also to know the sermon topic beforehand. 
There is no excuse for bringing musical trash into the service or taking recourse to operatic selections 
or worldly ditties and lullabies and concert pieces. We have a rich treasure of churchly organ music. 
If the Lutheran Church service is to retain its distinctive character,—and it is surely worth retaining 
—then the frivolous tendencies of tingle-tangle organists must be curbed. An organist with a sense 
of Lutheran propriety combined with developed skill is a gift of God. 


The Publicity Value Church music as a means of attracting people to the church services 
Of Ghurenniiucic has its legitimate place in a church’s publicity program. There is a 

danger, however, in overemphasizing it and making it the outstanding 
feature of the service with the preaching of the Word relegated to the 
background. Many of the services in our “modern” churches are hardly anything more than sacred 
concerts with a little preaching strewn in. Even in advertising these services the music is featured and 
one gets the impression that the sermon is switched in rather apologetically with the hope that the peo- 
ple will more or less grudgingly listen to it as a compensation and return for the splendid musical en- 
tertainment which is being given them. Great singers and instrumentalists are engaged and the quar- 
tet or choir consists of paid artists. Naturally the abolition of Christian fundamentals from a church’s 
doctrinal program places that church in a quandary as to how to attract the people. Having no gospel 
message with which to appeal to hungering souls, it must resort to expedients that are designed to 
please the senses and still retain a little religious flavor. 


The Lutheran Church is not driven to such expedients. In the Lutheran Church the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ is the centre of the service around which everything revolves. “The music 
is not to be something distinctive and apart, much less the predominant feature. It must be correlated 
with the sermon. It is to act as foil and background for the message of grace. It must be rendered 
to the glory of God and not to the personal glory of a soloist or the organizational glory of the choir. 
It must be edifying and not merely pleasing and entertaining. It must help to lift up the soul in wor- 
shipful adoration. ‘That is why the choice of organist and choir director in our churches is not de- 
pendent merely on technical facility and general musical ability. The organist must have a religious 
consciousness, a sense of fitness, a good portion of consecrated common sense. Choir and soloists must 
be impressed with the fact that they are not to parade their own gifts and accomplishments, but that — 
they are using their gifts in the service of God and for the spiritual edifying of human souls. We 
cannot enthuse over the employment of professional choristers and soloists. “They are no doubt able 
to render a much better quality of music than volunteer amateurs of the average choir, but their par- 
ticipation in the service in a merely professional capacity seems to us to take away from the service 
some of its spontaneity and the element of joyous devotion. There may be a certain advertising 


value in their musical ability, but we doubt whether it compensates the church for its loss in other 
ways. 
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But the musical part of the service is worthy of the most careful and diligent attention. Without 
stooping to the theatrical expedients to which some churches seem to be forced, we are in a position 
to make the musical part of our service a most appealing background for our precious Gospel message. 
The very distinctiveness and musical excellence of our Lutheran music and hymns is a splendid adver- 
tising asset. Our musical treasures are worthy of the most intensified exploitation. We have every 
reason to advertise them. Where Lutheran music is acceptably rendered, its very dignity and musical 
soundness, not to speak of its spiritual appeal, is bound to prove attractive to the outsider. The con- 
gregational singing alone is a feature with publicity value. The Lutheran church that introduces the 
light and frivolous tunes and hymns which are in vogue in some circles with the idea of adding at- 
tractiveness to the service is defeating its own ends. ‘The church that permits the tripping melodies 
of showy secular concert pieces to be rendered on its organ and even encourages the rendition of 
sensual operatic selections is not increasing its advertising appeal. Even the unchurched person’s 
untrained feeling of propriety will sense the ruse to attract him with the music of his ordinary worldly 
environment and he will resent it. Also in its music the Church must make no concessions to the 
prevailing spirit of worldliness. It has an unworldly message and this distinction from the world must 
be emphasized also in the music. 


We do not wish to discourage the embellishment of our services musically. We must beautify 
them in every way possible. And we may advertise the musical part of our services and utilize it 
to the fullest degree as an attraction for the stranger, but it must never usurp the place of the Gospel 
proclamation. ‘The visitor at our services must never be lured by false pretenses. We want him be- 
cause we want to preach the Word to him and he must be aware of the fact. “That Word is worthy 
of the best setting that we can give it. Its precicusness calls for the most beautiful embellishment, 
and as such, and nothing else, the visitor must sense the musical part of the service. And as such we 
may to our hearts’ content foster it and polish it and advertise it. 


The Volunteer Choir The volunteer choir is an established institution in the Lutheran 

Church and all in all it is a good institution, although there was a 
time when it often required a good deal of Christian charity to condone the musical crimes com- 
mitted by such choirs in the name of the Lord. But choral work deserves to be fostered in our 
churches. A church choir offers a splendid means of valuable service for those whom God _ has 
gifted with good singing voices. We believe that 2 great deal more care is being expended today on 
choir work in our churches than ever before. Now willingness to sing is no longer the only require- 
ment for admission into the choir; and it should not be. If the choral work in the service is to be 
really edifying, the ability to sing, or at least the possession of a pleasing voice which can be trained to 
sing, must be an elemental requirement. People with distressing voices and lack of musical sense can 
be tactfully but firmly steered into other branches of church work. 

But a volunteer church choir presents its own individual difficulties. Choir directors must 
be diplomats of the highest character. We have often wondered just why some amateur singers should 
immediately become temperamental and develop notions and tantrums that continually keep the or- 
ganization in an uproar. Some of our veteran choir directors could write books on their experiences 
with choir singers who had amateur abilities but operatic temperaments. Some pessimistic preacher re- 
cently claimed that the life of the average volunteer choir is five years. 


But a tactful choir director can keep these difficulties down to a minimum. The choir difficulties 
are after all only those that are encountered in every branch of church work. ‘They are the frailties 
of human nature manifesting themselves. And as long as the choir members are not singing in a 
spirit of consecrated service of the Lord but merely for their own pleasure and glory, and perhaps even 
with a future professional career in view, for which the choir work is considered merely a training 
school, the choir difficulties will be a constant problem in the church. ‘The choir director and the pas- 
tor must impress upon the singers the really important place they occupy in the congregational worship 
and the blessed privilege which is theirs of placing their gifts in the service of God for the edifying of 
souls. ‘They will be able to see the point that irregularity in attendance, tardiness, personal glory-seeking, 
jealousies, etc., do not harmonize with a consecrated spirit of service. Often choir members look 
upon their work as a donation of personal time and ability which they can dispense or withhold as 
their momentary mood dictates. If their work is placed before them in its really spiritual aspects 
and they begin to realize that they can sing the Word of God into the hearts of men and that they are 
serving God and not only the congregation, the usual choir difficulties can in a great measure be 
avoided. If the humble spirit of Christian devotion can be fostered in the choir, most of the organiza- 
tional problems will be solved. It is worth the minister’s while to visit the choir occasionally and 
bring out these points, 
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Of course, the ability and personality of the choir director is an all-important factor in choir 
work. Here again, as in other phases of church work, it is a case of where the cheapest is not the best. 
We have emphasized elsewhere that the choir director must be a person imbued with soundly Chris- 
tian principles. But the director ought also to be\a person of real musical ability. Nothing is more 
conducive to enthusiastic work on the part of the choristers than the consciousness that they are pro- 
gressing, that their rehearsals are also musically worth while. ‘The impetus of successful accomplish- 
ment is invaluable in choir work. Nothing will help to break up a choir more quickly than slipshod 
work, the iron necessity of rendering an ill-prepared song occasionally. ‘The depression of having sung 
poorly always reacts detrimentally on the choir’s work. It is cheerfully granted that most choir 
directors are compelled to work with the rawest kind of material, but that is all the more reason why 
churches should entrust their choir work only to the most capable hands. While the average church- 
goer is willing to make big allowances for the often rather crude work of the choir, he will resent evi: 
dences of carelessness and indifference, and then the choir becomes a detriment rather than an aid to the 
church. Get a good leader! It is surprising what a capable director can accomplish with unpromising 
material. But above all keep the choir imbued with the fact that they are serving the Lord. 


A Step Forward the following communication has come to us and deserves mention in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUTHERAN as a distinct indication of a forward 
movement in the Home Mission policy of the Missouri Synod. It denotes a step forward and is no 
doubt the first step of successive steps in the future. Here is the communication: 
“At this year’s Conference of Representatives of Home Mission Boards, it was again em- 
phasized that to carry on our Home Mission enterprise in a systematic, economical and thorough man- 
ner, we ought to have a center of information,—« clearing house, as it were,—which could gather 
and disseminate information and otherwise help in many ways to make our Home Mission machinery 
more and more efficient. 
“A committee appointed by the Conference te deliberate upon this matter brought in the follow- 
ing report. 

“ “Your Committee suggests to the Conference: 

““r, The importance of discussing at conferences and at meetings of Home Mission 
Boards, in the course of the coming year, the desirability of establishing a periodical which shall 
gather and disseminate missionary news; hel, crystallize a home mission policy, more greatly 
interest and enlist the services of our laity for mission work and, if possible, help more generally 
to reach the unchurched of our country; 

“2. That the result of these discussions be submitted to a committee now to be ap- 
pointed, which shall be held to report and make recommendations at our next Conference of 
Home Mission Boards.’ 

“The Conference chose Pastor P. Kleinhans, Cleveland, Ohio; Pastor M. Walker, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and Pastor F. J. Lankenau, Napoleon, Ohio, to serve on the committee that is to report at the 
next Home Mission Boards Conference on the result of the discussions at Conference and Home 
Board Meetings throughout Synod. 

“The results of these discussions are to be reported to Rev. F. J. Lankenau, 316 W. Clinton 
St., Napoleon, Ohio, not later than April 15, 1925. 

“In order that these resolutions may receive the widest discussion and the interchange of views 
on this most important topic be as general as possible, the committee is sending this circular letter to 
all Presidents, Chairmen of Home Mission Boards and Visitors throughout Synod. 

“Hoping that you personally will do all you can to induce the brethren to consider and discuss 
these resolutions and then communicate the result to the undersigned committee, we remain, 

“Sincerely yours, 
P. O. Kleinhans, 
Martin Walker, 
F. J. Lankenau.” 
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THE RECENT LITURGICAL MOVEMENT AMONG OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS 


Von 


I begin not with liturgics but with architecture. In 
the recent improvement of church building is most 
vividly seen the new interest in the arts on the part 
of the so called free churches. The typical Lutheran 
church never abandoned the altar. But the typical 
free church never had an altar. Not very many are 
restoring it, but a very respectable number are restoring 
the chancel. There is a fairly wide spread tendency to- 
day to build a church interior with the communion table 
as the center of focal interest rather than the pulpit. 
The table is set up at the head of a small recess or 
apse with the pulpit forward on one side and a lectern 
forward on the other. In a very few cases the table 
has been placed against the wall with a cross upon 
it. But even the plan of a free standing table at the 
central point of the composition practically becomes an 
altar. I am personally familiar with about a hundred 
churches or college chapels which have been built in this 
manner recently. This is quite enough to constitute a 
movement of real significance in the life of American 
religion. 

Of course the reasons behind such a usage are partly 
practical and partly esthetic, but they are much more 
profoundly religious and liturgic. The building is 
more beautiful if the interior has a point of high light 
such as an altar gives as compared with the low light 
value of a pulpit. It is a far superior composition 
artistically, and we Americans are becoming more and 
more interested in surrounding ourselves with beauty 
in many forms. Practically, a chancel space is more 
manageable for weddings, funerals and other special 
occassions, and certainly much better adapted to reli- 
gious pageantry and drama than a pulpit platform 
ean possibly be. The pulpit is an awkward object 
to have at the center of things however you view it. 

The symbolic reasons for the new manner of 
church building, however, are more important than the 
practical or the esthetic. Briefly put, the restoration of 
the chancel amongst the free churches means a new 
attention to the art of worship, and back of that a 
renewed desire to emphasize worship in the life of the 
church. It means a determination to make the house 
of God a place of worship and not merely an auditorium 
for hearing sermons. It restores emphasis upon the 
sacraments of the church to place the communion table 
up at the point of principal visual notice. 

And it means a new experimentation in the forms of 
worship. The chancel space renders possible a more 
interesting and varied fabric of service, in action, 
differentiation of parts and symbolic significance. The 
developments we are noting have begun at the right 
end so far as their technique is concerned in beginning 
with the physical church building. It is very difficult 
to make many liturgical improvements in a church with 
a central pulpit. It is less easy to go wrong or to be- 
have in a vulgar manner in a church with a chancel 
or altar. A small and simple chapel with an altar 
is more suggestive of religion than a costly and spacious 
“auditorium.” I believe that we shall see more and 
more churches adopting this natural method of setting 
forth their main object in the community, this method of 
stamping the very building with an unmistakably reli- 
gious atmosphere. It is an important fact that the 
movement so far has not been confined to any partic- 
ular theological party, but has developed among the 
more liberal as well as among conservative bodies. 

It should be added concerning architecture that there 
is everywhere marked improvement in the styles of 
building. Whether in Gothic or Classic modes, we are 
at last getting away from the terrible square build- 
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ings, often with corner pulpits, which have been so 
prevalent. Happily some bodies—and the Lutheran 
churches have been among the chief of these—have pre- 
served an excellent dignity in our American church 
architecture. Now the rest of us are taking lessons 
of the older beauties and applying them to our new 
conditions. My point in saying this here is that the 
character of the building strongly affects the modes 
of worship possible in it. 


It is not so easy to recount marked improvements 
in the liturgics of the free churches. We are only 
experimenting. It is a vast and delicate field, where 
it is easy to do bizarre or artificial things and lose 
the realities of simplicity. I am sometimes accused of 
wishing to elaborate and enrich the service of worship. 
On the contrary, to me, the very first canon of beauty 
is ‘unity, wholeness, simplicity rather than richness or 
elaboration. Some of our churches have taken the 
typical American town church order of worship and 
crusted it over with a lot of musical jewels in the 
notion that they were beautifying worship, with re- 
sults that can hardly be pleasing to God or man. 

There are a few instances of free churches having 
developed a fairly complete liturgy, some attended 
with considerable ceremonial. Some denominations have 
issued books of worship. I mean such publications as 
John Hunter’s “Devotional Services,” the Presbyterian 
“Book of Common Worship,” the manual of Man- 
chester College at Oxford. There are a number of 
others. But these are not after all the most significant 
evidences of a recent liturgical movement. Few 
churches are following the more radical experiments, 
and I believe few local churches actually use the printed 
liturgies. It is not easy or desirable to try to change 
the customs of people over night. 


I would say that the more profound movement was 
to be found in the less conspicuous attempts at improve- 
ment here a little and there a little which on the whole 
are widespread and deeply desired. Such simple things 
as the following might be noted: more attention to the 
diction of prayers, occassional or regular use of one or 
more prayers from the old liturgies, the introduction 
of short responses or blessings from the older usages, the 
study of the meaning of the parts of worship and im- 
provements in climax or relationship of parts, the use 
of vestments for minister and choristers, the processional 
or recessional hymn, various devotional methods in con- 
nection with the offering, and other such like. 


The trouble with these things is that often they re- 
sult in a certain dryness because they are too timid, 
having lost something of the old spontaneity without 
taking on the brilliance and power of a bolder prac- 
tice. Yet taken all together they do amount to a 
liturgical movement of considerable proportions. It 
has not yet come to much of any self consciousness in 
America, certainly not to any organized propaganda 
or even direction. Further experimentation and trial 
must come before results can be well formulated. Mean- 
while many people are increasingly offended by the 


shortcomings of the loose and informal conduct of 
public worship still characteristic of most of our 
churches. Some are being awakened to the edifying 


qualities in many of the old prayers of the church or 
to the sound psychology in the construction of the great 
parts of the old liturgy of the church. Yet many 
suffer a severe dilemma: they would welcome liturgical 
worship, but they want it to include and express some- 
thing more of the present day spiritual experience in 
thinking and conduct than the traditional forms do. 
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May I say just here that if I were a Lutheran, 
I should most certainly adopt the usage of the newly 
published Service Book.* It is in high taste and admir- 
able in many ways. I do not understand that it pre- 
cludes the introduction of extempore prayer or of other 
forms when desired, especially such as shall include our 
own present experience of divine leading and grace. 
But it seems to me to be almost ideal as the main or 
“ordinary” usage, or so near as to serve well as the 
basis of it. 


Thus far the free churches have been chary of any- 
thing ceremonial. Yet pageantry and religious drama 
are coming to the fore very rapidly, and I have seen 
some pageants which I thought were no longer merely 
pageantry but rather ceremonial worship. This is a 
natural and inevitable development. If Protestant 
worship succeeds at all it must do so by a new era of 
joy, life, praise, celebration that will warm and kindle 
our worship with high emotion and power. I am con- 
vinced that there are as yet little dreamed possibilities 
before us along these various lines. 


We are coming to a time when the interests of this 
region need critical attention by scholars, when experi- 
ments need collation and dissemination and encourage- 
ment. It is passing strange to me that I do not know 
a single one of our great free church seminaries of 
theology which has a chair of Liturgics or a chair of 
Ecclesiastical Art. A profound movement is ripe for 
guidance. The art of worship is the greatest art in 
the world and its technique amongst the most difficult. 
That technique is now in sore need of the finest critical 
powers of our best men. 


I have reserved a brief word for music. I am 
not competent to discuss the great art of Bach or other 
religious composers, nor to point the way to new 
developments in church music. I am willing to con- 
demn out of hand the most of modern anthem literature 
as being too secular, too operatic, not sufficiently or 
rather distinctively religious. In our own church, the 
best thing we have tried to do musically is to re- 
vive the Introit as a regular part of our very simple 
liturgy. In our custom, we use it as a_ responsive 
number between minister and choir, read and sung. It 
has been a delight to me to find recently that the 
Lutheran body publishes some new settings to the tradi- 
tional Introits of the church. We sometimes use your 
music, interspersed with very short readings by the 
minister. But I am sorry to find that the Lutheran edi- 
tion of the Introits to the old chants is out of print. 
They are contained in a “Choral Service Book” by 
Harry G. Archer and Luther D. Reed, 1901. Will the 
editor let me say that I very greatly want a copy of that 
book and should be grateful to anyone helping me to 
get it. If it is what I think it is, I should applaud 
the revival of its regular use by any Lutheran church. 
The Anglican liturgy discarded the Introit, to my notion 
greatly weakening the service at a point where it is 
weak still. 


In speaking of all these physical and technical matters, 
I have seemed to underestimate the motions of the 
spirit. But there is a spirit behind this movement, 
a great desire for a fuller and stronger devout life. 
The whole point of the movement is a realization that 
Wwe cannot assist others to that devout life in a large 
way in the church just by a kind of personal tour 
de force, but that we must make use of all things 
bright and beautiful that God has given us to inspire 
thanksgiving, praise and devotion to Him. 


*Dr. Vogt is referring to the Common Service Book pub- 
lished by the United Lutheran Church, The Common Service, 
however, is the possession of all Lutheran bodies and will be 
found also in our English Hymnal. The reader is referred to 
Dr. Ohl’s article on page 8.—ED. 
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HYMNS, GOOD AND FAR FROM GOOD 
F. R. WEBBER 


Among the recent books that ought to be in every 
pastor’s and organist’s library is Von Ogden Vogt’s 
splendid work entitled Art and Religion. It is printed 
by the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., and 
the publishers ask five dollars for it. But it is worth 
every cent of that. We do not advocate it as a text- 
book in theology, and certain things must be read with 
reservation by the Lutheran. But it has so many good 
things in it that every pastor, teacher and organist 
ought to get it, study it, and underline it freely. 

Such a book will do much to counteract certain 
curious notions in our circles. We have a small, but 
annoying minority, who believe that we must make cer- 
tain concessions to the sectarian denominations in order 
to make our church work effective. Among various 
other things, they believe that we must give up many of 
our best and most ancient hymns, use a mutilated state- 
church liturgy, substitute a Geneva gown for the 
proper kind of clerical vestments, make the church ser- 
vice as much like an informal club meeting as possible, 
and do many other things that are altogether un- 
becoming. 

Dr. Vogt’s book will prove an eye-opener to many 
such people. Dr. Vogt is a Congregationalist, and is 
pastor of a church of that denomination in Chicago. 
But, like the Rev. W. E. Orchard, the Rev. W. G. 
Peck, and hundreds of other clergymen of the various 
denominations, Mr. Vogt sees and deplores the cleft 
between art and religion. He is not nearly so extreme 
in his views as Orchard and Peck. He realizes, just 
as much as they, that when religion is divorced from 
art, it becomes a dreary, dry affair. A church service 
simply must have a certain degree of emotional color 
and warmth. This is not obtained, as Dr. Vogt points 
out, by a sensational revivalist shouting wildly, and crawl- 
ing about on all fours. It is obtained by impressive music, 
by stately liturgies, and by a dignified form of cere- 
monial. Where these things are lacking, the service of 
the church becomes dry and barren. Dr. Vogt’s book 
shows that the denominations realize this and that the 
restoration of the worshipper’s legitimate part in the 
service is taking place much more rapidly than most 
people realize. 

Luther and the early reformers did not cast a great 
deal out of the church. They retained an elaborate 
ceremonial. So much was retained, in fact, that we 
fear that Luther would be quickly cast out, should he 
return in disguise and advocate his ideas on church 
music and church forms, in some congregations which 
might be mentioned. 

The Calvinists and the Puritans were not satis- 
fied with the work of Luther. His theology, his prin- 
ciples in music and liturgy, and many of his festivals 
and saints’ days were distasteful to them. Calvinism 
and Puritanism set about to destroy all beauty,—for a 
long time even forbidding a large number of the best 
hymns of the Christian Church, all chants, all liturgy, 
all vestments of any sort, and all artistic adjuncts to 
the worship of the Church. Their churches, during the 
years that followed, became barn-like and colorless, and 
their hymns and forms of service just as bad. In fact 
a great many of them finally went so far as to for- 
bid church organs, and all hymns not based upon the 
Psalms. 

In the Lutheran countries of Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, etc., that horrible 
monster known as the State Church arose. In Ger- 
many particularly, this kaiser-controlled institution 
robbed Lutheranism of almost everything distinctive. 

Early Lutheranism in America, in colonial days, was 
decidedly unionistic and sectarian, and the time came 
when nearly all the best ancient hymns and chants were 
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given up entirely, and when Calvinistic jingles, and 
highly abbreviated liturgical forms were the rule. 
Read Mann’s Lutheranism in America, a book published 
in 1857, which ought to be reprinted, for it casts strange 
light upon the theological and musical vagaries of those 
days in the eastern part of the country, and explains 
many things which are puzzling otherwise. 

For many years the hymns used in the average con- 
gregation of many Lutheran synods were, in many 
cases, outrageous. Especially was this the case with 
the early hymnals of bodies which changed from the 
German or Scandinavian to the English language. The 
period of transition brought about a curious notion. 
Makers of hymn-books had the absurd idea that the old 
hymns and their tunes must be discarded along with 
the language of their fathers. And we have in exist- 
ence, old English hymnals with such sectarian jingles 
in them as “Throw Out the Life Line,” “Bringing in 
the Sheaves,” “Joy to the World,” “I Need Thee Every 
Hour,” “Rescue the Perishing,” “Lead Kindly Light,” 
“Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,” “I Will Sing of My 
Redeemer,’ “Showers of Blessing We Need,’ and 
“There’s a Place Where My Soul Ever Feels a Re- 
pose,” and other such compositions of the Gospel Hymns 
-type. These hymns, admirably suited, to a Methodist 
camp-meeting of a generation ago, or to a Billy Sun- 
day revival, are out of place in a dignified Lutheran 
church service. 

The tunes, or melodies, used by many a congregation 
during the period of transition from a foreign lan- 
guage to the English, were also of a poor quality in 
many instances. Offhand we might mention such feet- 
stirring melodies as “Varina,’ “Dawn, C.M.D.,” almost 
all Hallelujah Meters, “Chester, C.M.D.,” “Antioch,” 
“Harwell,” the particularly atrocious “Lenox,” called 
by the farmer’s wives of Pennsylvania a “high meter,” 
“Ariel,” “Ortonville,” “Migdol,’ “Meribah,’ “Blendon,” 
“Lyons,” “Greenville,” “Hendon,’ “Naomi,” and scores 
of other melodies of a popular or else a sentimental 
nature. 

People liked these things, and when new hymnals ap- 
peared, with their cherished hymns relegated to the 
appendix in the first and second editions, and the ap- 
pendix removed in succeeding editions of the hymnal, 
there was a mighty protest. “Hendon, Blendon and 
Mendon are gone, and so is my beloved Migdol!” they 
cried. But it is interesting to note that each new 
Lutheran hymnal is an improvement over the old. This 
is true of almost every Synod, although there are still 
a very few English congregations engaged in the task of 
throwing out the life line, and speculating as to whether 
there will be any stars in my crown, in my crown! 

The ancient hymns of our Lutheran Church are still 
in use, and church bodies are now engaged in the task 
of restoring them again, in cases where they have been 
discarded for a time. And it is interesting to com- 
pare the latest authorized hymnals of the denominations 
with the same publications of thirty years ago. There 
is a steady advancement shown in almost every instance. 

Most people—some clergymen included—judge a hymn 
by its taking qualities. If it appeals to the people, and 
if it is pleasant to sing, it is considered good. This is 
a poor test. Judged by such a test, the beastly dog- 
gerel known as “It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No 
More,” might secure more votes in a popularity con- 
test than “O Bleeding Head and Wounded.” Others 
judge a hymn entirely by its music, which is not always 
the proper thing to do. The natural man judges a 
hymn by its subjective nature. While not every sub- 
jective hymn is of a low order of merit, yet it just 
so happens that the great majority of them are. Other 
people like a hymn with a “chorus” attached, or a 
hymn with “broken time,” such as “Antioch.” 

A good hymn must, of course, teach sound theology. 
Many hymns with excellent melodies teach either false 
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or misleading doctrines, the idea of salvation by good 
conduct being the false doctrine most often found. 
A hymn must be dignified. It ought not to be merely 
catchy. It must be devotional. Some hymns, excellent 
in many respects, fail in this particular. A hymn must 
direct the thoughts of the sinner to the facts of sin 
and grace, and must not be merely a subjective cata- 
logue of one’s personal emotions and wishes—as a vast 
number of popular hymns are. It must be a hymn of 
certainty, and not a hymn of doubt and despair, such 
as “Lead Kindly Light,’ which is the best Hymn of 
Doubt in the hymnal. A hymn dare not be deistic. 
“Nearer My God to Thee,’ admirable in some re- 
spects, was written by a Unitarian, and is very popu- 
lar among Unitarians and Freemasons to this day. It 
is highly deistic and teaches work-righteousness. It 
will be noted that the “cross” which raises us (pre- 
sumably), is spelled with a small letter, meaning the 
deistic idea of perfection through suffering, and not 
the Cross of Calvary. 

A class of hymns much neglected are those noblest 
of all hymns, the Te Deum, the Nunc Dimittis, the 
Gloria in Excelsis, the Sanctus, the Agnus Dei, the 
Venite Exultemus, the Benedictus, the Magnificat, the 
Dies Irae, the Benedicite Omnia Opera, and several 
others of like nature. These extremely ancient Chris- 
tian hymns, most of which are in the very inspired 
words of Scripture, are the grandest (and often the 
most neglected) of all Christian hymns. We were 
astonished at the ignorance of a Roman Catholic priest, 
who told us that Palestrina was a great hymn writer 
of the tenth century! But equally astonishing was the 
remark of an otherwise highly cultured Lutheran brother 
who said, “I don’t like the Te Deum and the Magnificat 
because they are copied from the Episcopalians!” 

These hymns of the Apostolic Church, when sung to 
their proper Plain Chant settings, are hauntingly beau- 
tiful. Our evening service, in the “green hymnal,” is 
arranged in a modernized Plain Chant, or Gregorian 
setting, and is still better arranged in similar form, 
in the new English Agenda. More time and patience 
is required to master the elements of Plain Song than 
modern Americanesque melodies. But it is well worth 
the effort. The ideal hymnal of the future will con- 
tain many old Lutheran chorales, a number of standard 
Anglican and Scotch hymns, the standard Latin and 
Greek hymns, and about six modern American pro- 
ductions—if it is to be ideal. 


PRAISE THE LORD 


Praise the Lord in Temples holy; 17 
Night is past,—the light unfurled! 

God spake to the Savior lowly:— 

“Shine, Thou Light of all the World”! 


Praise the Lord! From dark abysses 
Darkness rose to veil the day, 

But His Word the winds addresses 
And the storm-clouds flee away! 


Praise the Lord! The Light still beameth,— 
Christ, the Sun, in radiant glow! 

O’er the earth His brightness gleameth 

Joy and blessing to bestow! 


Raise the strain, and swell the chorus! 
Sing “A Fortress is our God’! 
Luther sings the anthem glorious 
With the choirs in Heav’n’s abode! 
Cart GLAESER Translated by 
ANNA Hoppe. 
(Music to this hymn has been written by the 
late Fritz REUTER.) 


{Page Seven] 
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THE SCRIPTURAL AND DEVOTIONAL CHARACTER OF OUR COMMON 
SERVICE 
jo F. On. 


The Common Service of the Lutheran Church 
is not a new Service, arbitrarily arranged according 
to the personal tastes of those who prepared it. It 
did not even originate with the Reformation like the 
many hymns in the vernacular to which that great 
movement gave birth. It is much older than the 
Reformation. It has a history running through many 
previous centuries. Though in its present form as 
old as the time of the Reformation, “in its order and in 
the general body of its contents, it represents the pure 
Service of the Christian Church of the West from the 
earliest times, embraces all the essentials of worship 
from the establishment of the Christian Church 
on earth, and has given expression to the devotions of 
countless millions of believers throughout many genera- 
tions.” 

As the Service of the Church is an expression of the 
Church’s Faith in acts of worship, it was but natural 
that as the Faith of the Medieval Church became in- 
creasingly corrupt, the pure Service of the Early Church 
suffered a corresponding corruption. The doctrine of 
a special priesthood, transubstantiation, the invocation 
of Mary and the saints, penance, and other unevangeli- 
cal beliefs, were all clearly reflected in the Service of 
the Roman Church. Now, what the Lutheran Reformers 
did was to take the whole outline and structure of the 
Service of the Western Church for-a thousand years 
before the Reformation, purge it of its unscriptural 
elements, bring it into harmony with the purified Faith, 
and give it to the people in their own language for 
their use, and not for the sole use of priests and choirs. 
In addition they restored the Sermon to its rightful 
place in the Service. 

In this process of purification Luther himself led the 
way, first in his tract, Von Ordnung des Gottesdientes, 
published in 1523, and later in the same year in his 
Formula Missae.. In 1524 he invited his musical 
friends Conrad Rupf and Johann Walther to Witten- 
berg, and entertained them for weeks in his own 
house, until he and they had arranged the music for 
the Service in German. In 1526 appeared his Deutsche 
Messe. After 1523 Order after Order was issued for 
the different provinces and cities, between which, as 
might be expected there were some differences. But 
following the Formula Missae a large number of Orders 
were evolved, now designated as the Saxon type, and 
most generally accepted as the Lutheran type of liturgies; 
and it is upon the consensus of these that the Common 
Service of the Lutheran Church in America is based. 

An analysis of The Service, i.e., the Hauptgottes- 
dienst, so-called because it is the Communion Service, 
will disclose its Scriptural and devotional character. 
Thus the Invocation is in the words of the Baptismal 


Formula. The Exhortation to Confession is based 
on Heb. 10:22. The Versicles which follow are from 
Psalm 124:8, and Psalm 32:5. The - Declaration of 


Grace rests on John 3:16, 1:12, dnd Mark 16:16. All 
the Introits are in the exact language of Scripture, usu- 
ally of the Psalms. The Gloria Patri is the Christian 
Trinitarian Confession, and has ‘its source in such pas- 


sages as Rom. 16:27, Eph. 3:21, Phil. 4:20. The Kyrie, 
which is not a confession of sins, but a cry of 
conscious need, occurs in Psalm 51:1, Psalm 12333, 


Matth. 9:27, 15:22, and other passages. Turning now 
from humble supplication, joyous exultation finds ex- 
pression in the Gloria in Excelsis, developed out of 
the angel’s song at the Saviour’s birth, Luke 2:14.. The 
Salutation and Response are found in Ruth 2:14 and 2 


Tim. 4:22. The Collects, while not in the precise lan- 
guage of Scripture, are completely saturated with 
Pra evemebraingeletal 


Scripture. The Epistles and Gospels are all Scripture, 
and so are the Season Sentences and Graduals.. The 
Creed is the confession of the faith derived from 
the Scriptures. ‘The Sermon, if of the right kind, is 
none other than the teachings of Scripture. The 
Votum is in the words of Phil. 4:7. The Offertory 
Sentences are taken from Psalm 51:17-19 and 10-12. The 
General Prayer, like the Collects, is again permeated 
by Scripture thought and phraseology, while the Lord’s 
Prayer is in the Saviour’s own words. 

Coming now to the Communion Office proper, we 
again have the Salutation and Response from Ruth 2:4 
and 2 Tim. 4:22, followed by the Sursum Corda and 
the Proper Prefaces, all of them filled with Scripture 
phraseology; the Sanctus (Isaiah 6:3, Matth, 21:9) ; 
the Words of Institution (Matth. 26:26-28, Mark 14: 
22-24, Luke 22:19-20, 1 Cor. 11:23-25); the Pax (John 
20:15-21, et al.); the Agnus Dei (John 1:29, Matth. 
9:27); the Words of Distribution, almost identically 
Christ’s own; the Nunc Dimittis (Luke 2:29-32); the 
Admonition to -Thanksgiving and Response (Psalm 
136:1); the Collect, the Salutation and Response as be- 
fore; the Benedicamus, and the Aronic Benediction 
(Num. 6:24-26). 

The so-called Nebengottesdienste, Matins and Ves- 
pers, bear the same Scriptural and devotional charac- 
ter. They have a history reaching back into the 
Apostolic Church itself. We learn from Acts 2:15, 
10:9, and 3:1, that the early Christians continued to 
observe the Jewish hours of prayer to which they had 
been accustomed in the worship of the O. T. Church. 
These hours were the third, sixth and ninth, or 9 A.M., 
12 Noon, and 3 P.M. ‘Taken in connection with Eph. 
5:19, 20 and Col. 3:16, where Paul exhorts the be- 
lievers to teach and admonish one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs; and to give thanks 
always for all things unto God and the Father in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, it would seem that the 
services held daily at these hours were simply services 
of praise or psalmody and prayer. About the middle of 
the third century other hours began to be added until 
the so-called Horae or Canonical Hours had 
Middle Ages reached eight, for each of which there was 
a special order of service. But as the Canonical Hours 
were meant for the cloisters and could serve no useful 
purpose for the people, it was evident that the system 
could not be made ‘to fit into the spirit and life of the 
Evangelical Church. Then. too, before any of the hour 
services could be used by the people they had likewise 
to be purged of their Romish errors. Thus revised and 
purified, and throughout::adapted to the use of the 
people, only two of the hours remained, to wit, Matins 
for an early morning service, and Vespers for a late 
afternoon service. ; 

The scheme for Matins and Vespers is Psalmody, 
Lessons, Hymns and Prayer. Though primarily ser- 
vices of praise and prayer, the Lutheran Reformers 
made large provision for the systematic public reading 
of God’s Word at these services, and thus it comes that 
the Common Service provides four Lectionaries for 
Sunday Matins and Vespers, and one for daily use. 

While the general structure’ of these services is very 


much the same; it is again to be observed that from | 


beginning to end, like the Hauptgottesdienst, they con- 
tain almost word for word the inspired language of 
Scripture. The opening Versicles are taken respectively 
from the 51st and the 7oth Psalms. The Gloria Patri 
is again the Trinitarian Confession based on the Bap- 
tismal Formula. The Venite Exultemus (Ps. 95) with 
its Invitatory at Matins, and the Psalms with their 
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Antiphons at Matins and Vespers, are words of prayer 
and praise put into the mouths of God’s people by the 
Holy Ghost; and the Lessons are God’s message and 
word of instruction to all who hear them. 

A beautiful feature of Matins and Vespers is the 
Responsory, which follows the Response of the con- 
gregation after the Lesson or Lessons. This is meant 
to be sung by the choir, with or without organ, and 
should not be omitted on Sundays and Festivals. The 
words of the Responsory more than those of the Anti- 
phon, give expression to the fundamental thought of the 
day, season, or occasion. Music for the Responsories, 
as well as for the Introits and Graduals (from Advent 
to Whitsunday) can be had of the United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia. 

With the exception of the Te Deum, the greatest 
non-biblical hymn of the Western Church, the Canticles, 
namely, in addition to the Te Deum, the Benedictus 
(Luke 1:68-79) at Matins, and the Magnificat (Luke 
1:46-55) and the Nunc Dimitis (Luke 2:29-32) at 
Vespers, are again the language of Holy Writ. The 
Canticle is followed by the Prayers: but, instead of the 
Collect for the Day and other Collects, the Suffrages or 
the Litany may be used. 

A very improper practice of some pastors is to intro- 
duce a prayer somewhere in the beginning of the Service 
and then close it with the Lord’s Prayer and the Bene- 
diction, on the altogether untenable plea that the clos- 
ing part is too long. But such a practice utterly de- 
stroys the structure and unity of these Orders. Psalm- 
ody, Lessons, Hymn and Prayers, each have their 
proper place. A prayer cannot be introduced in the 
fore part of the Service without breaking into its 
logical continuity and sequence. The prayer portion 
has its place altogether where it has been fixed and 
used for centuries: and to object that it is too long 
should put pastors and people who do so. to shame. 
Haye we really fallen upon times when members of 
the Church can no longer spend a few brief moments 
in prayer? If so, then searching self-examination and 
amendment are in order. All the Church’s Services 
should be used in the form in which they are provided, 


without interpolations and mutilations. To ignore the 
well-nigh universal voice of the Church to please 
individual caprice is rash presumption. 


The very infrequent use of the Litany and the Suf- 
frages is another matter to which attention is directed. 
These prayers seem to be regarded by many as prayers 


only for the Season of Lent and Days of Humiliation. 


But, except on Festivals, they may be used at Matins 
and Vespers immediately after the Canticle: and at the 
Chief Service on Sundays the Litany may be used as 
the General Prayer, except on Festivals or when there 
is a Communion. Indeed, the Litany is perhaps of 
all prayers the most comprehensive, and for this reason, 
and the additional reason that to the various petitions 
the congregation can make audible response, this prayer, 
as well as the Suffrages, should be used much more 
frequently. The rubrics also provide that both the 
Litany and the Suffrages may be used«as a_ special 
Office. 

Having thus analyzed the Common Service and traced 
its parts to their biblical sources, it should be: manifest 
that it contains everything that a really devout soul 
could wish for in the worship of God’s house. It 
combines in a beautiful manner the sacramental and the 
sacrificial. In it God comes to us and gives us of the 
treasures of His grace in Word and Sacrament; and 
we come to Him with our confessions, petitions and 
intercessions, our adoration, praise and thanksgiving. 
It glorifies God the Father in all His perfections and 
works, and especially magnifies His love in the re- 
demption of the world. It pays reverent tribute to 
the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour and Mediator, and 
invokes the Holy Ghost as the Sanctifier and Com- 
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forter. It is couched in words in which millions of 
God’s people in all ages have offered up their devo- 
tions. And throughout it is the expression, in forms of 
worship, of that which the Word of God teaches, and 
which is to be believed unto salvation. But that its 
use may not be perfunctory and mechanical, pastor and 
people must penetrate deeply into its inner meaning, 
and use it intelligently and lovingly. The more it is 
studied by pastors the more will they come to appre- 
ciate the wealth of its devotional contents, and to use 
it in a living and edifying manner; and the better they 
themselves enter into its spirit the more will the devo- 
tional life of the congregation be quickened. Still 
greater would be the gain if pastors who themselves 
have first come to a thorough understanding and lov- 
ing appreciation of the Church’s Liturgy, would then 
embrace every opportunity to make plain its contents 
and spirit to their people. 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF THE 
LUTHERAN HYMN 
1524-1924 
Tueo. E. BREIHAN 
The world slept long in error’s deepest night, 
Knew nothing of the glorious sun of grace, 
Slept on and on blind ’gainst the heavenly light 
That beamed upon it from its Saviour’s face. 
And though some groped and sought a guiding star 
From hideous superstition’s tearful maze, 
They found it not, though wand’ring near and far, 
And lost themselves again in deeper ways. 
But oh what fair, what happy morning broke 
Upon our world when in the land was heard 
THY SONG, that told again the gospel tale! 
Then millions to the glorious light awoke; 
And fed their famished souls on God’s free word, 
And blessed thee, WITTENBERG’S SWEET 
NIGHTINGALE. Po Ws .H- 


To this day the hymns of Luther, and those of the 
sainted poets of two, three, and four centuries ago, 
feed millions of souls. In all of our Lutheran hymns 
or chorals, the glorious light of the gospel, is throwing 
its rays of grace, mercy, comfort, and love into all 
parts of the world. 

Luther not only swept out of the Church the false 
doctrines, gave proof to the world of the errors of 
popery by letting God speak in His. holy Word, but 
Luther also gave the people in the. pews a chance to 
take part in the public worship by reviving and in- 
troducing anew the old customary. congregational 
singing. .This is also one of the many blessings of 
the Reformation which we are enjoying to this day. 

Luther was not an opponent of the flourishing arts 
of his time even in the Church, but spoke encouragingly 
in favor of them as long as they were used to the glory 


of Him who is the creator of arts and the only 
perfect Artist. Therefore Luther took the _ initial 
steps.toyward the fostering of the tonal art. He knew 


the tremendous power of community singing, and in this 
respect .acted according to Col. 3, 16, “Let the Word 
of Christ. dwell. in you richly in all wisdom, teach- 
ing and.admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spirjtual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to, the, Lord,” 

The Israelites,.used the Book of Psalms as a hymnal. 
The Christians at Jerusalem, at Rome, and where- 
ever they. were found, sang songs of praise to the Lord. 
The persecution could not stop this manner of wor- 
ship. Gathered in the catacombs and other secluded 
places, they confessed their faith in their Savior 
through spiritual songs. 

In the course of time the Pope permitted only the 
clergy to sing in public service, and there was no need 
of a hymnal for the laity. This deplorable condition 
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began to change some years before the Reformation. 
The Bohemian Brethren, under the leadership of 
John Hus, made a successful effort in introducing some 
of the old beloved hymns into the public worship. Hus 
is the author of the hymn, “Jesus Christ, our blessed 
Savior,’ which was later revised by Luther. It is a 
favorite hymn since the Reformation both as to text 
and music in our German and English hymnals. The 
following well known hymns, and others, have their 
origin before the Reformation. “Savior of the heathen, 
come,” “Thou who art Three in Unity,’ by St. 
Ambrosius, 397; “Now lay we calmly in the grave,” 
by Prudentius, 348-413; “All praise to Jesus’ hallowed 
name,’ by Sedulius, 450; “Come, God Creator, Holy 
Ghost,” by Charlemagne, 816; “The day is surely draw- 
ings near,” by Thom. v. Celano, 1221; Luther trans- 
lated most of these from the Latin and revised them. 

Luther, however, was the man _ whose trumpet 
resounded throughout the world with sane, churchly, 
and dignified hymns and music which aroused others 
to take up their harps and follow in his footsteps. For 
four hundred years these strains have echoed and re- 
echoed across continents and oceans, reverberating their 
thundering, soothing, and comforting harmony into 
the most distant parts of the world. Thousands of 
songs have passed, and others will pass, into oblivion, 
but the Lutheran choral will remain till the end of time. 
The question, however, is, will the Lutherans be 
watchful enough to preserve them as their heritage, or 
will others do that for them? Age did not rob these 
devotional, heart-stirring hymns of their true character. 
They will accomplish the same results, serve the same 
purpose for which they were intended, even today, as 
they did at the time they were originated and clothed 
with appropriate music. 

The first real hymn-book, published in 1524, contained 
eight hymns. Three of these were by Paul Speratus, 
four by Luther, and one by an unknown author. The 
following are by Luther: “Dear Christians, one and 
all rejoice,” “Out of the depth I cry to Thee,” “O God 
from heaven look down and see,’ “Ihe mouth ot 
fools doth God confess.” “The Erfurt Enchiridion of 
the same year numbered twenty-five hymns, of which 
eighteen were from Luther. The hymn-book of Walther, 
also of 1524, contained thirty-two; Klug’s Gesangbuch, 
edited by Luther, Wittenberg 1529, had _ fifty-four. 
Babst’s of 1545, eighty-nine, and the fifth edition of 1553, 
one hundred and thirty-one hymns. This rapid increase 
of hymns and hymn-books continued after Luther’s 
death.” (From Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology.) 

“To Luther belongs the extraordinary merit of hav- 
ing given to the German people in their own tongue 
the Bible, the Catechism, and the Hymn-book, so that 
God might speak directly to them in His own Word, 
and that they might directly answer Him in their 
songs. He was also a musician and composed tunes 
to his best hymns. Some of them are immortal, most 
of all that triumphant war-cry of the Reformation 
which has so often been reproduced in other languages 
and which sounds with mighty effects on great occasions: 
“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott!” Luther was a great 
lover of poetry and song, and availed himself of all 
existing helps for the benefit of public worship and 
private devotion. He is the author of thirty-seven 


hymns; most of them date from year 1524. He is the 
Ambrose of German hymnody. His hymns are charac- 
terized by simplicity and strength and a _ popular 


churchly tone. They breathe the bold, confident, joyful 
spirit of justifying faith which was the beating heart 
of his theology and piety. 

“Luther’s hymns passed at once into popular use and 
accompanied the Reformation in its triumphant march 
through German lands. Next to the Bible they proved 
to be the most effective missionaries of evangelical 
doctrine and piety.” (Julian.) 


[Page Ten] 


In our German hymn-book we find 187 hymns dating 
from 1524 to 1600. Some of these are translations from 
hymns before the Reformation. From 1600 to 1700 we 
have embodied in our hymnal 267, from 1700 to 1800, 
only 20, and one is dated 1822. Of these hymns 160 
authors are known. 


Speaking of the number of German hymns, we read 
the following in Dictionary of Hymnology, J. Julian, 
London: “About ten thousand have become more or 
less popular, and passed into different hymn-books. We 
may safely say that nearly one thousand of these 
hymns are classical and immortal. This is a larger 
number than can be found in any other language. To 
this treasury of German song men and women 
of all ranks and conditions—theologians and pastors, 
princes and princesses, generals and statesmen, physicians 
and jurists, merchants and travelers, laborers and pri- 
vate persons have made contributions, laying them on the 
common altar of devotion. Many of these hymns, and 
just those possessed of the greatest vigor and unction, 
full of the most exulting faith and the richest comfort, 
had their origin amid the conflicts and storms of the 
Reformation, or the fearful devastations and nameless 
miseries of the Thirty Years’ War; others belong to 
the revival period of the Spenerian Pietism and the 
Moravian Brotherhood, and reflect its earnest struggle 
after holiness, the fire of the first love and the sweet 
enjoyment of the soul’s intercourse with the heavenly 
bridegroom; not a few of them spring up even in 
the unbelieving age of “illumination” and rationalism, 
like flowers from dry ground, or Alpine roses on 
fields of snow; others again proclaim in fresh and 
joyous tones the dawn of reviving faith in the land 
where the Reformation had its birth. Thus the hymns 
constitute a most graphic book of confession for 
German evangelical Christianity, a sacred band which 
enriches its various periods, an abiding memorial of 
its victories, its sorrows and joys, a clear mirror 
showing its deepest experiences, and an eloquent wit- 
ness for the all-conquering and invincible life-power 
of the evangelical Christian faith.” 


Our English hymnal, containing nearly 600 hymns, 
has 214 translated from the German. Fortunately, most 
of the tunes of the original choral melodies to these 
hymns have been retained. Twenty-six of these 
chorals -have been changed in rhythm and also in the 
tune itself. Unless the English translation causes 
difficulty in adapting the text to the original tune, 
such changes are not justified. Quite a number of the 
old German chorals have been changed years ago as to 
notation and tempo, but that was due to the poor 
system of notation at the time they were composed. 
The chorals, in their present form in the German 
Choralbuch, ought to serve as a standard for the 
Lutheran choral. Luther’s admonition in the preface 
to his Small Catechism may well be applied with re- 
gard to our chorals: “Adopt one form and adhere to 
it, using it one year as the other; for people must be 
taught one certain text and form, and will easily be- 
come confused if we teach thus today and otherwise 
next year, as if we thought of making improvements. 
Hence, choose whatever form you think best, and 
adhere to it forever.” This changing of the: chorals 
in our English hymnal is a discrepancy that should 
be made good, and if it takes another four hundred 
years to do it. 


“Luther is the establisher of congregational singing. ~ 
The choral originated by Luther cannot be surpassed for 
dignity and simple devotional earnestness. The choral 
melodies of the Lutheran Church have exerted a power- 
ful influence on classical music.” (Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music.) “As Luther’s restoration of the saving 
Gospel is meant to bless every nation that dwells on 
the face of the earth (Rev. 14, 6-7) so are his Gos- 
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pel-songs to become their universal inheritance. Hence 
we find them translated into the vernacular of those 
countries where his Gospel has gained a lasting 


foothold, chiefly, however, among the English.” 

“To sing saving scriptural truth into the hearts of 
God’s redeemed children, that was Luther’s sole motive 
for composing these hymns. Witness his own declara- 
tion in his preface to his hymn-book of 1527 where 
he says: ‘I have myself, with some others, put to- 
gether a few hymns, in order to bring into full play 
the blessed Gospel, which by God’s grace hath again 
arisen.’ It is then their simple, idiomatic, biblical lan- 
guage, their unsurpassed, inspiring melodies or tunes, 
and above all the saving Gospel-truth they contain, 
that endear these peerless Gospel-hymns of Luther to 
Christian hearts in all nations and of all times, wherever 
they become known. 

“Sad to say, however, these unrivalled hymns of 
Luther, (and those of the Lutheran Church in general) 
that constitute such a priceless heritage for the 
singing Church of Christ are woefully neglected nowa- 
days in many of our German churches and hardly, if 
ever, heard in our English congregations. In _ the 
latter especially the objection is made that Luther’s 
hymns are antiquated and not suitable for our younger 
generation that is daily becoming more Anglicised. 
To all such objection we answer in Luther’s own words 
taken from the preface to his hymn-book of 1527: ‘These 
songs have been set in four parts, for no other reason 
than because I wished to provide our young people (who 
both will and ought to be instructed in music and 
sciences) with something whereby they might rid 
themselves of amorous and carnal songs, and in their 
stead learn something wholesome, and to _ apply 
themselves to what is good with pleasure, as becometh 
the young. Therefor I entreat every pious Christian to 
give a favorable reception to these hymns and to help 
forward my undertaking according as God has given 
him more or less ability. The world is alas! too idle 
and indisposed to train and teach our poor youth, 
so that we ought not in any way give occasion thereto.’ 
But there lies the rub! So many instructors of our 
youth are too idle or indisposed to go to the trouble 
of teaching our growing generation both the words 
and the tunes of Luther’s noble hymns. The conse- 
quence is that our young people acquire no_ taste 
whatever for classical, dignified church music and 
learn to sing but a few modern Gospel-songs that 
so often contain very little music and much less 
Gospel! O that our pastors and teachers and parents 
would regard it as one of their sacred duties in this 
year of the four hundredth anniversary of the Ger- 
man hymnal to lead our youth back to the crystal 
springs of pure sacred song and would cultivate again 
the love for Luther’s peerless Gospel-hymns among 
them.”  (Saengerbote) 

Looking in the future, what ‘will be the fate of the 
Lutheran choral in America? How was it possible that 
our Lutheran congregations in America succeeded in 
keeping the choral in the public service? By means 
of the Christian day-school. That is the institution 
today that will do the best service for the Lutheran 
Charch in this respect for the future. Another hun- 
dred years from now, even before that time, the 
majority of our schools and congregations will be 
English. Then it will require great vigilance to guard 
that precious heritage of sur fathers, the Lutheran 
choral. The time for that is here now. If the 
true characteristics of the Lutheran Church are to be 
retained, then, for one thing, let us do all in our 
power to foster the Lutheran choral also in_ the 
English language. Other churches are adding Lutheran 
chorals to their hymns. Should we pick up what they 
discard? Our Sunday-schools that use the Sunday- 
schooi hymnal, published by our synod, have a choice of 
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35 different chorals from 468 hymns the book contains. 
Make your own conclusions. We are getting away from 
high, pointed church steeples. Our churches are 
being built according to old principles of church archi- 
tecture. The altar and organ etc., are up to date. 
Good and well. What about the Lutheran chorals? 
After four hundred years, is it time to remodel them, 
or to replace them by something different? In his 
“Evolution of Church Music,’ the Rev. F. Landon 
Humphreys Mus. Doc., S.T.D., says: “The Choraele of 
Protestant Germany furnish us with the best illustra- 
tions of perfection in metrical tunes. These were the 
first hymns, in the modern sense. It is a pity that 
the compilers of almost all hymn-books have failed 
to borrow as many of the German chorals as_ they 


should. Those Choraele are so elevated and at the 
same time so simple and devotional that they are 
beyond question the most perfect models of hymn- 


tunes. It is humiliating to compare our 
collections with those in German churches.” 
Luther did not have to translate the Bible, and write 

the catechism. He did not have to write hymns and 
compose tunes to them. Neither did he have to en- 
courage others to get interested in church music. 
We don’t have to do any of those things either. Luther 
did not claim nor say that his hymns and others of the 
Reformation are the best the Church would ever 
have. He and his helpers were too busy making hymn- 
books and rendering other useful services to the 
Church to make such claims. But others have said and 
are still saying that the Lutheran Church has the best 
church music. We have highly gifted poets and musi- 
cians in our Lutheran Church today. Have we any 
that can compose a choral of the same class as we have 
them of three and four hundred years ago? 

Soldiers of the Lord, your Savior, 

ARISE! To arms! and do not waver; 

The Foe your soul seeks as his prey. 

Bravely face the foe unflinching, 

The Spirit’s sword, the Word, fast grasping, 

That ye may stand firm in the fray. 

If strong the Foe appear, 

Immanuel is near, 

SING HOSANNA! 

Before the Lord 

And His good sword 

He falls. We conquer through the Word. 


~ (Henry Heise. Translated from the German; ‘‘Ruestet euch, 
thr Christenleute.”’ Luth. Witness No. 5,-24.) 


THE PUBLICITY VALUE OF 
LUTHERAN ORGAN-MUSIC 


EpwarD RECHLIN 

Some years ago the suggestion that Lutheran Organ 
Music might serve tremendously in the cause of Lutheran 
Publicity would have seemed to the writer to be in the 
nature of a rather curious, perverted humor. But now, 
having been engaged in just that species of Lutheran 
Publicity work, he has not merely become convinced of 
its value but can point to convincing statistics in the 
matter. 

Thanks for this development is entirely due to that 
eminent Lutheran Publicity man, Dr. O. Pannkoke, who 
so successfully combines those rare qualities of theory 
and vision plus accomplishment. And the more deeply 
one delves into this work, the more is one privileged to 
realize the force of the Doctor’s contention. 

Publicity, in order to be of constructive result, re- 
quires a valuable and necessary article which is to be 
brought to the attention of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. And in its organ-music the Lutheran Church 
possesses a heritage and treasure unequalled in the 
history of music. This is automatically guaranteed by 
its chief figure, Johann Sebastian Bach, and other 
immortals. 


(English) 
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And to whom was it necessary to advertise this 
priceless treasure? ‘To none other than the Lutheran 
Church itself, almost totally in ignorance of it, hav- 
ing discarded its usage for something far inferior, so 
that the Church, instead of presenting itself to its 
membership as the grateful owner of a unique glory, 
was content to stand forth as being identified with a 
lower grade of music, in common with others. And 
thus a glorious opportunity was lost to advertise one 
of the Church’s greatest assets to its members, especially 
to its youth, with youth’s tendency to underestimate its 
own and run after the bubbles of others, as the large 
defection of our young people to other denominations 
so sadly demonstrates. 

Not only in the Church, but within the community also, 
which the Church must influence towards better ideals, 
and which it can influence only on demonstrating itself 
as the exponent of worthwhile things, can the Church 
achieve desirable publicity and reputation through 
its glorious music. Music of today particularly 
reflects the whole gamut of present-day degeneracy, 
and no more powerful antidote exists than the music 
of our Church, with its eloquent expression of Faith, 
Hope and Purity, surely an effective means of gaining 
the respect and interest of all desirable citizens. 

The range of a Church’s peculiar powers extends 
considerably farther, however, and may well serve to- 
wards establishing national influence. During the late 
war the hearts of every true Lutheran surely suffered 
deep sorrow when in print and speech he found a tragic 
misapprehension of the Church as regarding its national, 
but also social and intellectual ideals. All this was 
but the result of its long policy of isolation, particularly 
in not bringing to bear the many glorious features it 
can boast of outside of its sound theology. And here 
again our unique art-heritage was never employed to 
gain the interest and inspection of those outside of the 
fold. 

The argument would be incomplete, however, with- 
out stating some statistics proving the points con- 
tended for. During the last four national tours of 
Lutheran Organ Music conducted by the writer, there 
have been given 150 recitals to over 140,000 people, a 
large proportion of whom were non-Lutherans. ‘Tons 
of educational literature were distributed, and the 
daily press presented many splendid articles and com- 
mendations. The most eminent critics of the country 
expressed glowing tribute to our music, and Lutheran 
and non-Lutheran organists throughout the land have 
taken up the study of our organ-gems. 

And Lutheran Organ-Music recently scored its great- 
est triumph when the writer was permitted to present 
a Lutheran program at the National Convention of 
Organists, that particular program scoring an over- 
whelming success, being declared by many eminent mem- 
bers of the profession attending to have been the high- 
spot of the convention. 

And all this publicity and result was accomplished 
without funds of any sort, but carried to victory on 
the power of its own purpose and ideal. 


CHURCH POSTER CONTEST 
The Poster Advertising Association with head- 
quarters at 307 South Green St., Chicago, IIl., 
announces a prize contest for the best church 


poster design. 

The prizes are $500, 200, 100. The competition 
is open to all,amateur or professional,and closes 
December 15th. Send to the above address for 
pamphlet giving full details. 
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LUTHER AND MUSIC 


(This article is a free translation of a lecture delivered by Prof. 
Dr. Hermann Abert of Berlin and later printed as a pamphlet 
by the Luther Society of Wittenberg. The lecture is a valuable 
contribution to the ever-growing mass of literature on Luther and the 
Reformation and brings out points of especial value in connec- 
tion with the quadricentennial of Luther’s hymnal. The origin 
of this article will explain the special references to German 
conditions, some of which have in the interest of clearness been 
retained in the translation.—Ed.) 


The first thing that im- 
presses us as we study 
Luther the musician is a 
certain noble and _ ideal- 
istic conception of the 
moral force and purpose 
of music which, differing 
as it does from the Latin 
conception, may be con- 
sidered specifically Ger- 
man. Luther never re- 
garded music as a pretty 
ornament for an _ other- 
wise dull and monotonous 
life, he never saw in it 
merely a clever little game, but to him music was a 
powerful social force which encompassed the whole of | 
human existence. He himself daily experienced this 
power and felt called upon to revive and strengthen 
it among his people. Music penetrated his whole being; 
his love for it was as deep and true as the man himself 
and in addition was marked by that energy and passion 
which was so characteristic of him. We find in him 
no trace of our modern fashionable and frothy enthusiasm 
for music, so sapless and so cheap, rather are we re- 
minded of Beethoven’s striking statement that music 
must kindle fire in the very soul of man. And truly, in 
the soul of Luther, as in few others, music did kindle a 
fire. 

From among all the arts he chose music to be his 
most faithful companion. His natural bent and the 
trend of the times into which he was born account for 
this choice. His was an elementary nature which 
was especially susceptible to musical impressions; he 
experienced both the power of music to reinforce the 
will as well as its mysterious leading down into the 
very depths of spiritual life; he recognized in music 
the most subjective of all arts and hence a valuable 
ally in his battle for the liberty of conscience. 

Music at that time occupied a place in German intel- 
lectual life which enabled Luther most harmoniously 
to develop his natural bent. Though Luther never 
“studied music” in the modern sense of the term, he 
nevertheless gradually and most naturally developed 
into the finished and firmly grounded ‘musician we know 
him to have been. By hard work he thoroughly 
familiarized himself with one important branch of 
music after another. Until his arrival in Wittenberg 
music greeted him in ever new forms at every stage. 
in his career. We may even say that thé spirit of 
music as a kindly fairy hovered over his cradle in 
earliest infancy. He was the son of a miner, And 
mining in Saxony and Thuringia early fostered a love 
of singing. The lays and chants of the miners are 
not only among the oldest, but also among the most 
characteristic of our folk songs. They are distinguished 
by a remarkable combination of a healthy joy of living — 
and a strain of deep personal piety. The echoes of “In 
the midst of life we are in death” haunt every one of 
them. These songs were probably the first musical im-~ 
pressions received by the sensitive soul of the boy Luther. 
Another early experience also served to call forth his in- 
nate love of music and that was the singing he did for 
bread and butter in company with other poor students. Not 
only did this mean for him the very best possible musical 
education, a thorough, practical singing school, but 
thus he also absorbed the essence and the form of 
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the religious and secular songs then in use. The 
Gregorian chant with its ecclesiastical melodies, the 
solo and part music of his time, thus became most 
familiar to him already in his early years. 

His university days at Erfurt continued his musi- 
cal education. The amount of musical study officially 
and privately carried on at German universities of the 
16th century sounds almost unbelievable to us. We 
have a suggestion of the stress laid upon this particu- 
lar art in Luther’s famous letter to the magistrates of 
1524 in which he urges that not only languages and 
history be taught, but also music with all of its 
mathematics. As a student, no doubt, he also learned 
to play the lute which then was the chief musical instru- 
ment for the home. 

Luther’s musical studies came to a worthy conclusion 
during his stay at the Augustinian monastery. At that 
time the ancient glory of the monasteries as the chief 
centers for the cultivation of the seven liberal arts 
still stood unchallenged, they still remained the lead- 
ing exponents not only of religious hymnody, but also 
of the whole of musical lore, the study of which by an- 
cient custom was essential to the education of every 
cleric. Here Luther gained that thorough knowledge of 
the entire Gregorian system, its liturgical, as well as 
its musical elements, which later on enabled him to 
render such valuable service in the reform of church 
music. Such reformatory activities presuppose an ex- 
haustive study of musical theory and the theory then 
in vogue enjoyed one tremendous advantage over 
many later ones and that was that it did not limp one 
hundred years behind the music that was actually 
practised, but went hand-in-hand with contemporary 
art. That applied also to counterpoint, then the most 
modern of musical developments. I know of no 
more realistic description of the contrapuntal style than 
that given by Luther in his preface to the “Lob and 
Preis der himmlischen Kunst Musica” (1538), by 
John Walther, his musical friend and adviser. There 
he writes: “In music this above all is most remark- 
able and admirable that one may sing a simple little 
tune or tenor, alongside of which 3, 4, 5 voices may 
also be sung which gleefully frolic and play around 
that plain and simple tune or tenor and most delightfully 
bedeck and adorn it with various melodies and seemingly 
lead it a heavenly dance, courteously meet each other 
and embrace like lovers, so that those who understand it 
somewhat and are moved by it declare there is noth- 
ing more unique in the world than such a_ song, 
adorned by many voices.” That is a conception of 
counterpoint which is not scholastic, but artistic, 
because it is living, and may be of service even to 
modern students of contrapuntal style. Luther in general 
had a fine sense for the difference between the creative 
artist, the genius, and the talented man who merely 
imitates, more or less successfully, something already 
created. It can hardly be expressed more aptly than in 
his own remark upon the genial Dutchman Josquin: “He 
is the master of the notes, they must do as he wills, 
other musicians must do as the notes will have it.” 

More light upon Luther’s musical training will be 
thrown by a consideration of the intellectual environ- 
ment in which it was attained. The age of the 
Reformation regarded and felt music in an entirely 
different way from our modern era. The chief 
distinction is this that it was not looked upon as the 
special province of “artists,” but as the living business 
of the people, or as we would say today, as a social 
agency, and that of the highest rank. 

The tendency today is to individualize, to atomize, to 
tear the unit loose from the mass. In sharp con- 
trast to this is the socializing, unifying attitude of the 
16th century. The various expressions of life still 
found their ultimate sources in the public services of the 
Church. Music was her chief hand-maiden and had as 
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its goal not the limitless self-development of the 
individual, but the service of the community. This 
held good not only of ecclesiastical, but also of secular 
music. The latter too would serve the community and 
ever emphasizes the common, the unifying. And _ let 
us not forget that we are in the last great period of 
the “Volkslied.” To serve a common cause, the cause 
of the whole people, was regarded as the natural busi- 
ness of every musician. Indeed, the people as such 
participated far more creatively than now in the produc- 
tion of music. This relation between music and the 
people naturally exerted a tremendous influence upon 
the distinctive characteristics of musical culture and 
musical style. 

We may note that the distinction between professional 
musicians and laymen did not exist. Music was studied 
not for the purpose of making it a profession, but to 
get as much out of it as circumstances allowed. Virtuosi, 
artists, there were; but different from their modern 
colleagues they did not feel called upon to pro- 
claim to a silent public their own solitary visions, but 
were, we might say, more like priests who expounded to 
the people their own sacred rites and explained to them 
their own dreams. The function of the musical artist 
today is altogether different. We look upon him today 


in the first place as the creator and inventor of new 
musical values. Not so in those days. Since music 
was the business of all, the composition of new 


melodies was the business of all.. There are good rea- 
sons why we do not know the names of those who com- 
posed old popular melodies. We may not even seek 
them exclusively among professional musicians. This 
musical treasure is largely the production of dilettantes 
who in the accepted way fitted together words and 


tunes. They had their reward when their production 
was adopted by the people. We might say that 
they returned to society its’ own property; they no 


longer laid any claim to it. It was’ the trained musician 
who took hold of the new creation in its raw_ state 
and worked it over into a thing of art, perhaps 
giving it a contrapuntal setting, whose name deserved to 
be transmitted to posterity. But in his activity there was 
nothing creative; it was labor pure and simple, par- 
taking of the nature of a trade. Terms like inspiration, 
personal note, etc., he simply would not have understood. 
We do well to bear facts like these in mind, when we 
consider Luther’s musical activities. Authors’ _ rights 
in music then did not mean what they do today. 

Again, since there was no distinction between artists 


and dilettantes, there also was no such vast gulf 
between music for the people and music for the 
artistically inclined, as there is today. The latter 
is another modern development. The songs of the 


people were musical art. 

Musical style was perfectly adapted to the musical 
culture of that day. Counterpoint may serve as a 
symbol; in it there is no predominance of solo voices, 
but while each voice enjoys the largest amount of liberty, 
it is nevertheless always tied up with the harmonies that 
govern the whole composition. Furthermore, 16th cen- 
tury music is not written for any definite body of per- 
formers. It is optional with every director to determine 
the manner of its rendition. All that he receives from 
the composer is music for four voices, soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass. It is wholly his business to decide 
how he will give the composition, vocally or instru- 
mentally or in combination of voice and instrument. The 
means at his disposal will be the determining factor. 
One thing is very clear; the director in those days 
had no regular orchestra with which, controlled by his 
baton, he might regale a silent public; he was compelled 
to call his assistants together and instead of directing 
a grand concert, “conducted a musicam with his own,” 
to let Luther speak. Music did not make its bow before 
the public, but lived in the people. 
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And now we can understand how self-evident was 
Luther’s musical development. It is idle to ask whether 
Luther was a musician to be seriously considered or 
merely a dilettante. There were no dilettantes in our 
sense of the word in those days. We are also in a 
better position to understand Luther’s musical activities. 
In former days a large number of the melodies to his 
hymns were ascribed to him. Then began the great 
game of taking away from Luther the credit for one 
melody after another until only “Ein Feste Burg” re- 
mained. And even this has been discarded by some 
recent critics. 

The whole procedure was a legitimate child of the 
modern spirit; since Luther was no professional musician, 
he must have been merely a dilettante; dilettantes are 
unable to compose melodies; wherefrom it follows that 
the compositions credited to Luther are not by Luther. 
What we have said clearly proves such argumentation 
to be fallacious. If it was possible for humble 
artisans and other plain people to write words and 
tunes, we cannot deny the same ability to Luther, so 
proficient in musical theory. Luther did write, as can 
easily be proved, a whole series of musical compositions 
far more difficult and complicated than his simple 
hymn tunes, e.g., the German Sanctus in the Mass, the 
motet, “non omnis morias” and the 64th Psalm. 
Surely he whom his pupil Spangenberg called the 
greatest of all “Meistersinger” was able to write music 
to his own hymns. Other critics, Roman Catholics 
especially, claim that Luther’s melodies are everything 
but original and largely taken over from Gregorian 
chants. To cap the climax Clemens Baeumker has pro- 
duced for every line of “Ein Feste Burg” a similar 
phrase from out of the enormous mass of Gregorian 
compositions and then characterized our hymn as a 
piece of patchwork. If such a method were adopted 
generally we might easily find reasons for refusing 
to acknowledge many a symphony by Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven or at least for making their authorship 
questionable. Yes, even if Baeumker is right, we have 
reasons for praying for many such artists in patch- 
work, whose work will continue to live through 
the centuries. Undeniably, there are in the melody 
echoes of tunes then well known, as, for instance 
of Hans Sachs’ “Silberweise.” But we can discover 
similar allusions in many compositions of today. Be- 
sides that we have already seen that originality meant 
something far different then than now. 


It seems to me to be high time to desist from the ill- 
natured attempt forcibly to transform our Luther into 
an uninspired modern dilettante. There is no doubt but 
that the authorship of many other melodies must be 
ascribed to him, e.g. of “Vom Himmel Hoch,” which 
has some striking resemblances to “Ein Feste Burg.” In 
other instances he did use older tunes, but even here 
the question is important, How far did he revise them? 
We know full well that at times the alteration of a 
few notes will be enough to give the melody an entirely 
different value. 


If Luther is a prominent creative artist his views 
on musical esthetics will have a much deeper significance. 
They are not the ravings of an enthusiastic dilettante, 
but reveal a definite method and system. For that 
reason they have made a far deeper impression upon 
succeeding generations than is generally suspected to- 
day. 

In Luther’s utterances on music there is a very 
clear connection with Augustine. Practically every- 
thing that Luther said about music as a gift of God, 
about its place in the worship and service of God, 
about its powerful moral influence upon the human 
soul, may be traced back to Augustine. And yet in 
several important respects Luther differed very widely 
from the church-father. Augustine too is aware of 
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the socializing influence of music, but for him the 


only society is the Church. Certainly Luther also 
would employ music as one of the chief aids to 
public worship, but he goes much farther. We 


correctly regard as one of his greatest and boldest 
thoughts the abolition of the medieval distinction 
between the spiritual and the secular spheres and his 
assertion that works of faith may be performed also 
in the purely secular realm. This departure from 
earlier conceptions is apparent also in his attitude , 
toward music. Boldly he enunciated the principle: 
secular music too, if employed by a Christian, is a gift 
of God and to foster it is to worship God. That 
principle was of momentous importance in the develop- 
ment of German. music and Luther’s greatest apostle 
Bach ever considered himself a _ servant of the 
Most High, not only when he composed cantatas, but 
also when writing his “Wohltemporiertes Klavier” 
and his Brandenburg concertos. 

And Luther did not hesitate to put his theories into 
practice. No longer were the clerical orders permitted 
to monopolize musical culture. The masterpieces of 
spiritual music, hitherto the exclusive possession of 
the clergy, were to be transmitted to the smallest of 
country parishes; the people themselves were to take 
over church music. Thus Luther, the creative artist 
and musical critic, also became the organizer of music 
in the schools. “A teacher must be able to sing, 
otherwise I will not consider him. Neither should 
young men be ordained to the ministry, except they 
have well tried and practised music in school.” These 
are the golden words to which we owe those imposing 
musical organizations from which in later years a 
Bach and a Handel graduated. 

A study of Luther’s musical activities in general shows 
that all his labors in this field were dominated by one 
thought: Out of life into life. Herein too we recognize 
his marvelous ability to give expression to the needs 
of his time and to unite in himself its dominant and 
living thoughts. The idea that music is a power 
able to link together a whole nation, a force that 
serves society, had already been conceived by the 
people, but he so impressed it upon his German na- 
tion that German music was able to withstand even 
the powerful Italian renaissance tendency of the 17th 
century which sought to liberate the more personal 
and individual elements in music. A Bach was pos- 
sible only in Germany and that fact must be credited in 
its last analysis to Martin Luther. 

“Back to Luther’ is the cry we hear even in some 
musical circles today. If the meaning is that we are 
to return to the forms of ecclesiastical and secular 
music as they then existed, that slogan can do us no 
good; historical development cannot be turned back 
several centuries. Besides, Luther himself said in his 
preface to the German Mass that no unnecessary law 
was to be made of his new liturgy, nor should any- 
body’s conscience be bound, but Christian liberty should 
rule, how, when, where and as long as it is possible. 
But our modern industrialized, broken-up society does 
need also musically to be filled with the spirit of Luther 
and once more to become conscious of the fact that in 
music we are not dealing with impersonal artistry, 
with mere technique, but with a mighty force that 
concerns the whole of man, that serves society as a 
unifying principle, not as a disruptive means. In 
music too we are confronted by the tremendous problem 
of reconstruction which for years will employ our 
best endeavors. Nor will a brighter future grow for us 
out of the past, but solely out of the present, however 
hopeless it may appear. In this our task may the spirit 
of Luther the musician inspire us! Our motto shall be 
not, Back to Luther!, but rather, Onward to Luther! 
Thus shall we, also in the musical realm, go forward 
to a blessed, brighter future for our whole nation. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of American Lutheran, published monthly, at New York, N. Y., 
for October Ist, 1924. 


County of New York, © 
State of New York, Soe 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Julius F. E. Nickelsburg, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of the American Lutheran, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, managernent, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor. and business managers are: Publisher. Ameri- 
can Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Nu ¥is~ Editor, Rev="-Parnl Lindemann, 623 Iglehart Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Managing Editor, Rev. George C. Koenig, 585 
East 178th Street, New York. N. Y.: Business Manager, Julius 
F. E. Nickelsburg, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 

2. That the owners are: American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 
69 Fifth Avenue, New York, Y., not a corporation— 
religious organization of about 3, 000 members; principal officers, 
T. H. Lamprecht, 230 5th Avenue, New York, Y., President; 
Rev. F. H. Lindemann, 345 Eighth Ave., Long Island ‘City, N. We 
Secretary; Arthur C. Rauf, Treasurer, 35 Alexander Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

JULIUS F. E. NICKELSBURG, 


Business Manager. 
New York Register No. 6. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of Sept., 1924. 
ARTHUR H. BEYER, 


Notary Public, New York County, No. 182. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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BOOK 
REVIEW 


The Lodge, by Carl Kurth. Single copies, 3 cts. post- 
paid; dozen 30 cts., postage extra. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

In explanation of the addition of another tract to our lodge 
literature the publishers say: 

“This tract is, to quote a current expression, ‘different.’ It 
was written by the author as a conference essay with the pur- 
pose of showing how this subject might be approached among the 
real young people, in fact, the school-children. The conference 
which heard the essay strongly encouraged its publication. 
School Superintendent Buszin of the Northern Illinois District 
is recommending it highly for use in the upper grades of our 
schools, and a very large order was placed in advance of publi- 
cation for hundreds of copies to be used in several schools in 
Northern Illinois.” 


Erster Synodalbericht des Oklahoma Distrikts. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

This report contains two essays, viz.: “Wann wird unsere 
Synodalverbindung Gott wohlgefallig sein?” by the Rev. Henry 
Mueller; and “The Assurance of Success for Lutheran Mis- 
sions in Oklahoma” by the Rev. A. C. Dubberstein. 


Verhandlungen der mneunundzwanzigsten Jahresver- 
sammlung des Siid-Wisconsin Distrikts. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The doctrinal essays are entitled: “Irrlehre und Schriftlehre 
von der ewigen Verdamnis,” and “Ueber Vistatoren.”’ 


“Mindekranz” Cards. Furnished gratis by the Board 
of Support, F.. G. Kuehnert, Chairman, Crystal 
Lake, II. 

The senseless profusion of floral pieces at the average funeral 
today represents an outlay of money, much of which might well 
be devoted to better purposes. Flowers are appropriate. But 
even appropriate things may be overdone. The “Mindekranz’’ 
idea is a most sensible, Christian plan for any individual or 
organization that wishes to honor the memory of a departed 
friend. A contribution in memory of the departed is made to 
some charity and a card recording such a contribution sent to 
the bereaved family. Our Board of Support has printed such 
“Mindekranz”’ cards and offers to furnish them free of charge. 
The cause which the Board represents may well be the bene- 
ficiary of such a custom. The cards, however, are so worded 
that any other purpose may be designated. We are glad to 
see such a simple and tasteful card available for this purpose 
and hope that the Board of Support will be amply compensated 
for its generous willingness to serve not only its own cause, but 
all charities. 


The Little Minister of Elderon Creek, and Other Stories 
and Poems. By John Theodore Mueller. G. A. and 
E. A. Fleischer, Publishers, 106 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This is the first volume of a series called The Good-Will Series 
to be issued by the publishers of the Concordia, a Lutheran 
monthly published in Chicago. The stories are splendid, and 
we sincerely hope this new series will supplant some of the 
literary trash that has been getting into the homes of our peo- 
ple. The author has been establishing an enviable reputation as 
a story-writer. It is fortunate that this book has appeared in 
time for the Christmas market. Many families give books as 
Christmas presents. Here is one that deserves prominent 
consideration. 


Lutheran Annual, 1925. Price 15 cts. 

Amerikanischer Kalender fiir deutsche Lutheraner auf 
der Jahr 1925. Price 15 cts. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 

These two publications make their annual appearance in our 
Lutheran homes and need no recommendation. The distribution 
is usually undertaken by the respective congregations. We_ 
note with pleasure that in both the English and German edi- 
tions the astronomical calculations with their to most of our 
people meaningless signs have been dropped. Instead the 
Annual brings daily Bible texts evidently for memorizing pur- 
poses and to serve as the basis of daily meditation. The Kalen- 
der indicates Scriptural passages for daily Bible reading. Both 
bring a map showing the districts of the Missouri Synod. 
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Synodical Handbook. Price go cts. post- 
paid. Concordia Publishing House, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

“The book contains the Constitution and By- 
laws of the Missouri Synod, the rules and regu- 
lations for boards and officers, special regulations 
pertaining to Synod’s business routine,“ copies 
of all the more important documents of Synod, 
and quite a list of official explanations and 
fixed usages,—usages, not only with regard to 
synodical, but also with respect to intersynodi- 
cal relations. There are appended the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Synodical Confer- 
ence together with a similar array of regulations 
and usages. The volume closes with a care- 
fully prepared index. 

To all officers, for that matter to all active 
members of Synod, this volume, either in the 
German or in the English language, is simply 
a necessity, and the members of Synod, as-well 
as Synod itself, owe the men who so laboriously 
collected. compiled, and arranged this material, 
particularly Dr. L. Fuerbringer and Dean 
J. H. C. Fritz, a real debt of thanks.” 


Prophecy and Fulfillment, by Wm. 


Schoeler. Second revised _ edition. 
Price 75 cts. Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Perhaps there never has been a more gen- 
eral discussion of religious questions than just 
now. The publicity given to the Fundamental- 
ist-Modernist controversy has put religion into 
the limelight of public attention. More than 
ever is the Christian called upon to defend his 
faith. Very often he makes a sorry showing 
through lack of information. Schoeler’s book 
treats of the interesting subject of Prophecy 
and Fulfillment. It will serve to strengthen the 
faith of the Christian in the inspiration of the 
Bible and will give him valuable ammunition 
for his attempts to silence the gainsayer. The 
author treats his subject simply and convincingly 


and then at the end adds a very valuable re- 
capitulation. This book ought to be in every 
church library and ought to circulate freely. It 
is also very usable for assignments in Bible 
class work. 


A Strong Man’s Defeat or The Story of 
Samson. By Wm. Schoeler. Price 75 
cts. Lutheran Book Concern, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 

Here is a book which young and old will 
read with great interest. The 
stayed with the facts of Scripture and around 
these facts, contained in the Scriptural account 
of Samson, has woven an exciting tale, throb- 
bing with life. It will help to make Scriptural 
characters seem more real to our young people. 
Usually stories based on Scriptural characters 
or events are not commendable because the 
author insists on subverting facts for the sake 
of dramatic effect. This is not the case in this 
story. We welcome it as a valuable addition 
to our juvenile literature. 


David Zeisberger. The Moravian Mis- 
sionary to the American Indians. By 
H. J. Schuh, D.D. Price 50 cts. 

Hans Egede. The Lutheran Missionary 
who carried the Gospel to Greenland. 
By J. H. Schneider. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 

In this day when the market is flooded with 
the most worthless and dangerous kind of books 
and magazines, the Church may well concern 
herself with the task of supplying particularly 
our young people, with worth-while books on 
worth-while subjects. We can imagine noth- 
ing more constructive and instructive for our 
young folks than the perusal of the biographies 
of the missionary heroes of the Church. These 
two books are written in simple language and 
will be worthy additions to the church library. 
We recommend them heartily. 


Christmas Candies 
for Churches — 


Delicious sweets from the big LOFT sun-lit candy kitchens for your Christmas Festival! 
1027 varieties to suit every taste and purse from inexpensive hard candies to the most 
luscious of creamy confections. Gift packages a specialty. 


Better Candy and Absolutely Pure 


For 50 years LOFT has set the highest standard for purity and quality. Millions have learned by actual 
experience that only the finest materials go into LOFT’S famous candies. Every ingredient is carefully 


tested in our scientific laboratories before it is used. 


Prices Unbelievably Low 


author has . 


ARAMOUNT 
ERSONAL 
STATIONERY 


S ENJOYING a growing national popu- 

larity, due to its real merits. We use 
three grades of 24 pound paper—Bond, 
Linen and Talisman, linen laid, with en- 
velopes to match. All grades suitable for 
either pen or typewriter. Your name and 
address (not to exceed four lines) printed 
in bronze blue in Gothic type as shown 
below. Envelopes printed on flap, unless 
specified otherwise. Sent postpaid in the 
U. S. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FOUR STYLES 


Style I. Size 5%4x7 inches when folded 
Envelope size 35£x55_ inches. This is 
especially popular with the ladies. Packed 
flat in the box and folded as it is used. 

Style II. This is the same sheet not 


folded. Size 7x10% inches. 
Style III. Men’s popular two-fold sta- 
tionery. Size 7144x10% inches; envelopes 


374x7T\% inches. 
Style IV. Regular business size, 8144x11 
inches; envelope size 35¢x6%. 


PRICES 
Each Box contains 100 Sheets and 100 
Envelopes 
Quantity Bond __Linen _ Talisman_ 
1 Box $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 
2 Boxes 2.75 3.25 3.75 
3 Boxes 4.00 4.60 5.35 
100 Extra Sheets with Regular Order 
Printed $ .60 $ .75 | $ .85 
Blank | 45 1 55 4 65 
100 Extra Envelopes with Regular Order 
Printed $ .65 | $ .75 | $ .90 
Blank 50 1 60 | -70 


SAMPLE TYPE: 


REV. JAMES T. SPENCER 
HENDERSON, N. C. 


(Engravers’ Gothic) 


Personal Christmas Cards 


We have a beautiful line of these personal 
greeting cards, designed especially for 
us, and printed by us. You select verse 
and we print same with your name on 
card you select. 

Send for illustrated circular, showing 
all cards in colors. 


30-Day 


Send for our Christmas folder and you will be amazed 

at the low cost of these popular New York sweets! 

Don’t wait until the Holidays are here. Send for 

LOFT’S prices now! Save money and get better 
ane candy. 


400 Broome Street, Dept. 340, NewYork 


Credit 


To all church societies 
on Christmas Candies! 


THE HOPE PRESS 


CHURCH PRINTERS, MENDOTA, ILL. 
Write for Estimates Established 1889 


American Lutheran Publicity Gureau 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I want to have a share in the work of your Society, and en- 


close herewith $ as my dues, including subscription to 


American Lutheran Magazine. 


CONGREGATION sx: coe---ie-rosreeesteeees 


Regular - - $200 Sustaining - $25.00 See prensa onan eae aoe teea eters ated SP oped cpa 
Make Check or Money Order payable to the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau 


Contributing - 5.00 Co-operating 50.00 
Special - - 10.00 Benefa¢rmor - 100.00 


Please mention The American Lutheran when writing advertisers 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


There is a STYLE for EVERY PURPOSE 


—THE SMALLEST BIBLE 
IN THE WORLD 


THE MITE BIBLE 


OXFORD ——______ 
$.S.SCHOLAR’S BIBLE. 


OXFORD. 
ILLUS. BIBLE 


OXFORD. 


—____OXFORD 
INDIA PAPER 
BIBLE 


OXFORD 


OXFORD 
FAMILY 
BIBLE 


Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold Every Year 
At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Does your 
Sunday School 
want to= 


Increase Regularity of Attendance? 

Increase Offerings? 

Build Character? 

Insure Promptness? 

Have Lessons Properly Studied? 

Enhance Sunday School Esprit de 
Corps? 


If you honestly and whole-heartedly 
want these things, let us send you,with- 
out cost or obligation, details of the— 

Christian Crusader Method 
the most constructively helpful plan ever 
presented to Sunday School Workers. 


Address —Department A 
Duplex-Richmond, Va. 


Give your name, address, and the name 
of your Sunday School. 
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POOOOOOO0 OO OO OOOO OOOO SOCOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO OOOOOS: 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


The offices of the AMERICAN 
LuTHERAN PuBLiciTry BUREAU 
and the AMERICAN LUTHERAN 


magazine are now located at 


69 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York, N. Y. 
Mai! addressed to the old location will be 


delayed. Kindly note our new address 
for future reference. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS -$ 5.000 TO $10.000 


- J. SC. DEAGAN, 'nc. 
155 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


FREE ou Nams AS175 VALUE 


Inlaid inGold NEVER SOLD FoR LESS 


THE PERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT 


TheNew Improved Writes like pencil 
INKOGRAPH ink, better than $ 
good fountain pens. 

Won’t skip, blot, scratch, leak, clog 
or soil hands. Makes 3 or 4 carbons 
14 kt. gold point, shaped like fine 


lead pencil point. Guaranteed. Send no 
money. Pay postman $1, plus postage. 
Agents wanted. 

INKOGRAPH CO., INC. 
169-K Centre Street New York 


ORDER NOW 


“THE LITTLE MINISTER OF 
ELDERON CREEK” 
and Four other Interesting Stories by 
John Theodore Mueller, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Gifted Author 
The Book is Attractively Bound in Leatherette 
7% x 5% inches — 184 pages 
Price $1.25 per copy 
Suitable Christmas and Birthday Gift for 
Young and Old 
G. A. & E. A. FLEISCHER, Publishers 
Suite 1202 Lutheran Building 
105-109 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


The World is Our Field 


We must tell others of the Sweet- 
est Story ever told 


A beautiful 12 page pamphlet, 11x84, 
profusely illustrated with striking and ap- 
propriate photographs culled from the pages 
of the WALTHER LEAGUE MESSEN- 
GER, promoting the cause of mission en- 
deavor as it has never been done before. 
Societies should supply their congregations 
with sufficient copies for free distribution. 
Many churches have used these pamphlets 
to increase interest and enthusiasm at their 
annual mission festivals. Prices: 100, $7.00 
—500, $30.00—1,000, $50.00. Single copies 
8 cents. 

Sample copy mailed on request 
Order from 


WALTHER LEAGUE SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


6438 Eggleston Avenue - - Chicago 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


BLACK FACE TYPE 
BIBLES | 


The Only Se!f-Pronovnecing Black 
Face Type Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—Home and 
| School—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible Headquarters 
360 Winston Building Philadelphia 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De 
Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN 
USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write 
today for illus. Catalog L. 
H. E. Winters Specialty Co., 

Davenport, Ia. 


THE REV.KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


MINISTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY: 
THE LAST WORD IN. 
INTERCHANGEABLE 


TEL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE-TIME. 


For Second Hand Theological Books 
Write to Schulte’s Book Store 


Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
ew Catalogue of 1,000 items on 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, etc. Free upon request. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
80-82 Fourth Avenue New York City 


SAVE 15 TO 40% 


On Government Standard Perfect Battle- 
ship Linoleum, Cork Carpet, Mats and 
Rubber Aisle Matting. For churches, Sun- 
day schools, lodges, ete. 
UNIVERSAL LINOLEUM CO. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


THE 


Alma Mater 


Official Monthly 

Publication of the 

Fifteen Lutheran 
Colleges and Seminaries 
of the Missouri Synod 


We solicit your 


Subscription 
One dollar per annum 


ALMA MATER 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Please mention The American Lutheran when writing advertisers 


FOR BETTER CHURCH PRINTING 


PIM IS 
4 


Decorative 
and 
Interpretative 


Cuts in Half- 


Tone and Line 


eX ‘ a wie 
: om Whore 
aided owl Some for 
No. 175 size as above 
No. 157 “ 34%x83¢in. $1.60 


For two color printing 
order ‘X”’ 314x83¢ in, $2.50 


Printing in 


Two Colors 


150 Artistic Designs for Communion, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, etc. 


72 Reproductions of Religious Master- 
pieces available in this form. Send for 


Proof Booklet. 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 


14-16 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. 


Home and Property of 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Insurance Building 
Appleton, Wis. 


A GOOD, LIVE, PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION 


DIRECTORS 


G. D. Zrecrer, Appleton, Wis., President 

C. F. Houenstein, Batavia, Ill., Vice Pres. 
ALBERT VoeEcks, Appleton, Wis., Secretary 
Wo. H. Zueurxe, Appleton, Wis., Treasurer 
Dr. G. C. Hoyer, Appleton, Wis., Med. Dir. 
Otto C. RentneER, Chicago, Ill., Attorney 

J. W. Grurs, Hilbert, Wis., Trustee 

J. F. ScHorttiErR, Appleton, Wis., Trustee 
E, R. Scunerper, Green Bay, Wis., Trustee 
H. Heener, Appleton, Wis. 

Avsert DauMs, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Avex O. Benz, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Wm. F. Ker, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. J. Scuuuz, Saginaw,, Mich. 

Rosert A. Proct, Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. C. Tozrnesorun, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. H. Scueumann, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Hy. Kaunert, St. Paul, Minn. 


Paul Overhage, Inc. 


229 West 28th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone, Pennsylvania 7370 


PRINTERS 
OF CHURCH 
LITERATURE 


Write us for estimate on your requirements 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
CERTIFICATES $5.00 to $25.00 weekly 


LIFE INSURANCE CERTIFI- 
ee eee ee SZ SOLTOR DLOLOOO 


A Surplus Distributing Mutual Society, the largest and 
best within the Synodical Conference. 


Pays sick, accident, total permanent disability, old age 
and death benefits to men and women, on rates which 
guarantee safety and insurance at cost as well as cash 
surrenders, paid up and extended insurance. 


Testimonials of some Ministers who know our 
Association. 


“Having thoroughly examined this association I am prepared 
and pleased to say that this is a pure, sound, and safe business 
affair that will and must benefit the cause of our church in that 
it will serve to keep our people out of the unchristian and idola- 
trous lodges. I find nothing objectionable in this worthy asso- 
ciation and I hesitate not to say that all Lutherans should give 
this association the preference above all others.” 

(Signed) 
Rev. Theophile Stephan, Vincent, Iowa 
Rev. Ed. M. Gross, Pleasant Plains, Ill. 
Rev. H. G. Sandvoss, Joliet, Ill. 


“We, the undersigned, take pleasure in being able to say that 
we are members of this worthy association and we recommend 
same to the hearty co-operation of all our brethren.” 

(Signed) 
Rev. Tim. J. Sauer, Appleton, Wis. 
Rev. O. Hagedorn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. William Dallmann, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. C. C. Morhart, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Paul C. Dowidat, Minneapolis 


General Agent for New York City, Long Island, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
: J. Henry Schmitt, 37 West 88th Street, New York City 


Please mention The American Lutheran when writing advertisers 


The Buyers’ Guide 


Please mention The American Lutheran when writing Advertisers 


St. Luke’s Institute of Ecclesiastical Art 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 
ALL KINDS OF 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
STATUARY, OIL PAINTINGS, 
Hangings for Altar and Pulpit, 
Candlesticks, Crucifixes, Etc. 


Best of reference from the Lutheran 
pastors and congregations 
DESIGNS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings and 
Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 
131-133 East 23rd 5t. N. Y. 


e Pulpit Gowns 


ry WINST ON- INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS’ BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
Contain specially prepared Helps to 
Bible Study and many Attractive 
Illustrations suitable for children... 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
Amertcan Bible Headquarters 
360 Winston Building Philadelphia 


THE QUESTION ? 


What shall we give our Sunday 
School children for Christmas? 


THE ANSWER 


Booxs--Books of a truly religious 
nature, that can be taken home 
and read by the entire family. 


GIFT BOOKS for all ages. 
BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
STORY BOOKS, CALENDARS, 
CARDS & POST CARDS, 
FRAMED PICTURES 
& MOTTOS. 


All Publications of 
ConcorDia PUBLISHING HOUSE 
in Stock, 


ERNST KAUFMANN 


7-11 Spruce St. 202 South Clark St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL. 


W. & E. Schmidt Co. 
308 Third St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send for Catalogue for 

Communion Ware, Altar 
Crosses and Crucifixes, 
Candlesticks, Altar and 
Pulpit Hangings, Altars, 
Pulpits and Pews 


KR. Geissler, Iu. 


have since 1877, executed 
Church Furnishings & Furniture 


ALTARS — PULPITS — FONTS 
ALTAR BRASSES 
TABLETS — HANGINGS — WINDOWS 


56 West 8th St., New York, N.Y. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 


AND 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


‘BELLS 


PIPE ORGANS 


of any size or construction. 
Estimates cheerfully submitted. 
Also Reed Organs for Church 
or Home. 
Electric Organ blowing outfits 

or organs of any make 

Write, stating which catalog is 
desired. 
HINNERS ORGAN COMPANY 


Pekin, 


dnt 


A ha 


The AMERICAN STUDIO affiliated with 
the Sisters of the Church (of Kilburn, London, 
England) Church embroideries and materials, 
Altar Hangings, Lectern Hangings, Banners; 
ExquisiteAltar Linens. Church Vestments im- 
ported free of duty. Miss L. V. Mackrille, 
Cathedral Studio, 11 West Kirke Street, 
Washington, D.C. Tel., Cleveland 53. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De 
Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN 
USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write 
today for illus. Catalog. L. 
H. E. Winters Specialty Co., 

Davenport, Ia. 


UNITED CHURCH 
WILLIAM HORACE DAY.0.D. 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 

A MINISTER 7 
ILLUMINATED BY 
(BLE ECTRICITY 
THE LAST WORDIN 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
‘STEEL BULLETINS 

WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


GLACIER 
Stained Glass Substitute 
Send for Booklet No. 15 
with illustration of a number of our 
popular designs in colors 
WM. B. QUAILE 
405 Lexington Ave. New York City 


ARCHITECT 
J. M. E. Riedel, 
Noll Bldg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


BELLS 


The C. S. Bell Co., Hillsboro, Ohio | 
Steel Alloy Church and School | 
Bells. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


De Moulin Bros. & Co., Dept. 43, 
- Greenville, Ill. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Klagstad Studios, 303-305 W. Broad- | 
way, Minneapolis, Minn. Pews, 
Chancel Furniture and Altar 
Furnishings. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 

Joseph A. Rueff, Inc., 152 East 23rd St., 
New York. Engraved Wedding 
Invitations, Announcements and 
Visiting Cards. Samples and prices 
sent on request. 


ENVELOPES, DUPLEX & SINGLE 
The Duplex Envelope Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. Originators of the Du- 
plex Envelope System. | 


PAINTINGS 
August Klagstad, Artist, 305 W. 
Broadway, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Altar and Mural Paintings, Oil 
Portraits for Schools, Libraries, 
and Homes. 


PIPE ORGANS 


M. P. Moller, Hagerstown, Md. 
Organs for every purpose. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Broadway Typewriter Exchange, 929 
Broadway, New York City. All 
Standard Makes, Typewriters at 
Special Prices. 


EreSanctuary and wy dl 
Y >Prws Sunday School Seating + 


1048 LYTTON BUILDING | 
CHICAGO 


Philadelphia 


Please mention The American Lutheran when writing advertisers 


” LITERATURE RACKS 


Adjustable to Any Size Literature 
AN IDEAL Suggestion as a Gift to the Church from the 
Men’s Club, Ladies Aid, Mission Society or 
the Young Peoples Organization. 


U.S. PAT, OFFICE 


Attractively Displays 
YOUR literature and 
gives 100% distribution. 


Used and highly en- 
dorsed by the largest 
National concerns. 


Manufactured in 14 
sizes. Prices low. 


ADJUSTABLE RACK CO. 
General Office 
2728 Lisbon Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST ABOVE SHOWS 3 HOLDER RACK 


The Christ The Je rry]Pic tures : : 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings. ‘e h CT 1 S 5 i a f) 


Size 5% x 8. Postpaid. 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 on the Life ce iG Cc e G 1 Nn x & a T d S 


of Christ or 25 for children. No two alike. 


Beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps for 


CHRISTMAS 
DAUS “TIP- TOP” 


DUPLICATOR Scripture Text Cards and Folders in beautiful 


Is a handy article for ministers and church 


workers who must have exact, clean, clear Colors. Packets at 2 . ° . 
copies. 75copies. Neverdelay $12.00 com- D phe 75> $1 rie 
plete. Send for Booklet. 


Felix H. Daus Duplicator Co. 
174 Wooster Street New York SPECIAL CARDS FOR PASTORS TO MAIL 


OUT TOSHISerLOrLE 


No. 1230 Christmas 
No. 1231 Christmas and New Year 


The Perry Pictures Company 
By Hofmann Box 97, Malden, Mass. 


Each CHRISTMAS SEAL Is Price, $2.50 per 100 with Envelopes 
A CuHrisTMAS WISH THAT 


Ficuts TuBERCULOSIS 


American Lutheran Publicity Bureau 
69 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Please mention The American Lutheran when writing advertisers 


Fourth 


C Lutheran 


Church Calendar 


THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST USEFUL CALENDAR PUBLISHED 


THOUSANDS SOLD BY CHURCH SOCIETIES 


It is strictly a Lutheran Calendar. It gives the name of each Sunday and Church Festival. It also indicates the 
Minor Festivals and Apostles’ Days “‘observed in some parts of the Lutheran Church.”’ Each season of the Church Year is 
indicated by its proper liturgical color. Gospel—and Epistle Lessons—for Sundays and Festivals—are shown. The Lutheran 
Church year and explanation of its Colors. | 

Church members may see at a glance the beginning and duration of each season, such as Advent, Epiphany, Lent, etc. 
Altar Guilds, or others in charge of the vestments may use it asa guide to vesting the altar, thus making the usual 
typewritten wall-cards unnecessary. 

To the Calendar is added another feature never before included in any Lutheran calendar. This is a carefully compiled 
list of over 40 rubrics. These tell what is correct and incorrect Lutheran usage in such matters as Paraments (Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings), Vestments, Care of Vestments, Altar Brasses, Sacramental Vessels and Linens, Variations in Usages, Miscellaneous 
Points,etc. These rubrics are a boon to the Lutheran pastor whose time will not permit a minute study of Lutheran Usages. 

The Lutheran Church Calendar is not only useful as a sacristy calendar, and a calendar for the pastor’s study, but it is 
the most useful home calendar published. 


ASHBY PRINTING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Sample Postpaid Lutheran Church Calendar Circular 
pt een Episcopal Church Kalendar rR 
Established 1867 ERIE, PENNA. 


LUTHERAN CHOIR LEADERS! 


THE ST. OLAF CHOIR SERIES 


Compiled and edited by Prof. F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, Director School of Music, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., and leader of the famous 
St. Olaf Choir. This series is a selection of Sacred 
Songs for mixed voices, containing the finest in 
modern and classical sacred music, songs that have 
made St. Olaf Choir one of the musical assets of 
America. 


The St. Olaf Choir Anthems are published in 5 
volumes, sold separately at $1.25 per copy or, vol- 
umes I and II combined at $2.00:and volumes III 


and IV combined at $2.00. 

The 95 compositions, which make up the 5 vol- 
umes, are also sold as sheet music. Octavo edition. | 
Choirs receive liberal discount. Sample copies on 
approval. 


Volume V, recently published, contains a number of inter- 
‘ esting chorals from the 15th, 16th, and 17th century, besides 
Why not purchase a bulletin of aluminum equipment. some very fine Christmas songs. 

Easy to handle, will not rust, neat and clear letters. Augsburg Publishing House during the last years has been 
Willlast a lifectime more active than ever before in promoting better music in the 
ee A home and in the church. It has developed into a center for 

Black letters on a white background give the greatest sacred music of the highest type. 
legibility. Write for our Music Catalog, complete list of the St. Olaf 
Choir Series, and our special list of anthems for every Sunday 

Write for catalog. Department L. and holiday in the Church year. 


The ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY Augsburg Publishing House 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 425-429 South 4th Street 
“ THE HOME OF GOOD BULLETINS” Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please mention The American Lutheran when writing advertisers 


